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Virginia  has  two  common  foxes— the  red  and  the  gray.  Both  have 
been  widely  hunted  for  sport  and  fur  since  Colonial  days.  This 
young  mole  gray  fox,  like  most  young  carnivores,  displays  a  playful 
air  and  might  appear  to  make  a  good  pet.  However,  the  Game 
Commission  discourages  the  practice  of  keeping  any  wild  animals 
as  pets.  Often  times  these  "cute"  novelties  do  more  harm  or  injury 
than  they  are  worth  as  pets. 
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SPORTSMEN  AND  CONSERVATION 

By  MIKE  HUDOBA* 


IM  was  considered  a  right  good  fisherman  and  hunter.  He  knew  how  to  find  the  birds  and  the  game,  and 
could  draw  a  bead  with  the  best  of  them.  There  wasn't  a  fishing  hole  for  miles  around  in  which  he  hadn't 
wet  a  line  and  taken  a  mess  of  fish.  In  fact,  he  seldom  failed  to  bring  back  his  legal  limit  of  fish  and  game. 


Jim  was  particular  about  getting  the  best  fishing  and  hunting  equipment;  but  he  was  also  careless.  When 
he  came  back  from  the  outdoors,  it  was  thrown  into  a  corner  and  forgotten  till  the  next  trip.  If  it  wore  out 
or  broke  or  just  plain  rested  away  from  lack  of  care  the  sport  store  was  only  around  the  corner,  and  he  had 
the  money  to  replace  the  gear. 

But  Jim's  carelessness  caught  up  with  him  during  the  war.  Shortages  soon  cleaned  off  the  sport  store 
shelves,  and  money  couldn't  buy  new  equipment.  It  wasn't  available  and  the  factories  weren't  making  enough 
to  keep  up  with  the  demand.  Jim  was  a  sad  fellow  indeed  as  he  tried  to  salvage  his  gear.  The  lesson  was 
learned  too  late. 

Jim  was  thoughtless  too  about  his  fish  and  game.  When  asked  to  join  a  sportsman's  club  to  help  fight  for 
conservation,  he  always  replied  that  the  fish  and  game  department  could  restock,  and  it  was  their  job  to 
worry  about  conservation.  Besides,  what  could  a  sportsman's  club  do  to  make  fishing  and  hunting  better? 

Let's  get  down  to  brass  tacks.  We  think  fishing  and  hunting  is  the  finest  sport  and  recreation  there  is. 
A  lot  of  Americans  feel  the  same  way,  as  shown  by  annual  increases  in  the  number  of  licenses  sold.  With 
more  and  more  fishermen  and  hunters,  the  available  supply  of  fish  and  game  has  to  be  spread  among  more 
sportsmen. 

The  American  sportsman  faces  the  decision  of  taking  an  active  interest  in  state  and  federal  policies  of 
natural  resource  management,  including  fish  and  wildlife  resources,  or  by  a  laissez-faire  attitude  allowing 
continued  encroachment  by  selfish  exploitation  that  eventually  will  spell  reduction  and  loss  of  these  re- 
sources. It  is  a  responsibility  that  cannot  be  shirked.  Such  interest  is  as  necessary  to  the  future  of  fish- 
ing and  hunting  as  is  the  care  of  firearms  after  a  trip  afield,  or  attention  to  tackle  on  return  from  fishing 
waters.  Neglect  of  either  reduces  their  value  and  usefulness. 

Conservation  is  not  achieved  by  stringent  rules  or  "no-can-do"  laws.  The  fisherman  cannot  expect  to  catch 
fish  in  polluted  streams,  nor  the  hunter  to  get  game  on  barren,  highly  eroded  land.  And  good  fishing  and 
hunting  cannot  be  the  automatic  result  of  dumping  fish  and  game  into  the  water  and  on  the  land.  Our 
basic  resources  of  soil,  forests  and  water  must  be  restored.  Without  these,  wildlife  cannot  be  expected  to 
survive  or  produce  a  surplus  for  harvest  by  an  increasing  number  of  fishermen  and  hunters. 

If  we  are  to  achieve  success  in  conservation,  it  will  require  diligent  effort  in  every  locality  of  this  country. 
It  will  require  national  and  state  legislation  that  sets  the  framework  within  which  authority  is  enabled  to 
proceed  on  a  sound  basis.  It  depends  on  efficient  fish  and  game  departments  with  sufficient  power  to  carry 
out  their  programs  and  funds  to  do  the  job,  supported  by  alert  sportsmen. 

It  requires  the  cooperation  of  state  and  federal  forests,  soil  and  agriculture  agencies,  an  integrated  na- 
tional program  considering  all  the  factors  of  water-use,  public  education  in  the  values  of  conservation  and 
mutual  understanding  between  the  farmer-landowner  and  the  sportsmen.  It  depends  on  a  well-organized 
sportsman-conservation  organization  in  every  locality  performing  day  to  day  conservation  service,  as  well  as 
the  sum  total  of  individual  efforts  to  right  the  wrong  practices  of  inconsiderate  years. 


Mr.   Hudobo   is   Washington  correspondeni   for    SPORTS   AFIELD   mogaiine   and   one  of    America's   most    outstanding    wildlife   conservotionists.    He   is   also   secretary  of 
the  Outdoor   Writers   Association  of   America.    He   makes   his   home   in  Manassas,    Virginia. 
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Commission  Completes  Five  -  Year  Program 

Looks  to  the  future 


-By  I.  T.  QUINN- 


Executive  Director 


The  Commission's  first  concerted  wildlife  program 


ended  June  30.  What  was  the  success?  What  were  the 


shortcomings?  What  about  the  future?  Here  your 


executive  director  answers  these  pointed  questions. 


(Commission    photos    by   Kesteloo] 


AS  VIRGINIA  rounds  out  the  first  five  years  of  her 
first  and  only  long-range  wildlife  program — called 
a  five-year  program  when  launched  in  July  1948 — 
the  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  can  point 
with  pride  to  truly  remarkahle  results  in  game  and  fish 
restoration.  This  is  only  the  beginning  of  accomplish- 
ments expected  in  future  years  with  continuation  of  this 
aggressive  crusade  based  on  scientific  study  of  Virginia's 
needs. 

Announcement  of  this  program  five  years  ago  was  an 
innovation  in  itself,  and  the  wisdom  of  this  approach  has 
been  demonstrated.  Sportsmen  have  appreciated  the 
Commission's  efforts  to  be  perfectly  frank.  It  was  set 
down  in  black  and  white,  five  years  ago,  just  how  the 
Commission  intended  to  spend  the  sportsmen's  money, 
and  the  Commission  committed  itself  to  promises  which 
it  was  obligated  to  fulfill.  The  program  was  given  wide 
publicity. 

In  an  address  before  the  International  Association  of 
Game,  Fish  and  Conservation  Commissioners  in  Mem- 
phis in  1950,  Seth  Gordon,  head  of  the  California  game 
management  agency,  after  querying  game  commission 
personnel  of  all  the  states,  made  these  remarks:  "Our 
inquiry  concerning  future  programs  produced  a  wide 
range  of  responses.  Administrative  agencies  obviously 
are  hesitant  to  project  their  thinking  very  far  into  the 
future.  Only  a  few  have  their  future  programs  reduced 
to  a  simple,  concise  statement.  We  hesitate  to  mention 
any  one  agency,  but  the  Virginia  Commission  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries  has  set  forth  its  program  in  a  very 
concise  printed  pamphlet  which  explains  that  state's 
future  plans." 

Virginia  was  the  only  state  in  the  entire  nation  men- 
tioned as  having  adopted  a  carefully-thought-out  pro- 
gram. The  wisdom  of  this  approach  has  been  abundantly 
justified,  and  virtually  every  promise  made  in  the  orig- 
inal program  has  been  fulfilled  beyond  original  hopes  or 
expectations. 


At  the  outset,  it  was  realized  that  there  is  no  possible 
way  to  fill  woods,  fields,  and  waters  with  game  overnight. 
But  the  public  is  now  realizing  that  Virginia  is  a  state  of 
wonderful  potentialities  for  tremendous  expansion  of 
wildlife  resources.  Our  objective  is,  through  orderly  and 
intelligent  processes,  to  bring  about  full  development  of 
this  potential.  It  has  been  said  that  Virginia  could  be- 
come the  greatest  hunting  and  fishing  state  east  of  the 
Mississippi. 

In  order  to  implement  its  constructive  program,  the 
Commission  did  something  that  heretofore  had  never 
been  done  in  this  state.  The  public's  appreciation  has 
been  amply  reflected.  Through  exhaustive  search  for 
competent  personnel,  the  agency  has  been  fully  depart- 
mentalized, with  trained  and  enthusiastic  men  and 
women  in  all  key  positions.  Occupying  its  own  head- 
quarters building  in  Richmond,  the  Commission  is 
giving  businesslike  administration  in  all  its  far-flung 
activities. 

The  work  is  divided  up  among  five  well-staffed  admin- 
istrative divisions,  all  putting  forth  every  eff^ort  to  carry 
through  the  tasks  set  for  them  in  their  different  fields. 
These  divisions  are  game,  fish,  law  enforcement,  educa- 
tion and  fiscal,  each  headed  by  trained,  able  leaders 
whose  efforts  are  under  the  close  surveillance  of  the 
executive  director. 

Matters  of  policy  are  handled  by  a  nine-man  com- 
mission, sitting  as  a  quasi-judicial  body,  with  close 
attention  paid  to  the  budgeting  of  all  monies  to  the  end 
that  the  state  shall  have  a  well-rounded  and  effective 
agency  determined  to  put  Virginia  in  the  forefront  of 
hunting  and  fishing  states.  Never  before  has  a  greater 
degree  of  efficiency  been  reached. 

In  all  Commission  activities,  special  effort  has  been 
made  to  bring  about  active  cooperation  of  "the  people" 
in  efforts  that  are  clearly  understood  by  all.  In  looking 
back  over  the  past  five  years,  it  may  be  said  that  a  major 
accomplishment  has  been  the  increased  interest  on  the 
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part  of  the  public  at  large,  and  the  ever-broadening 
scope  of  assistance  being  given  by  individuals  and 
groups. 

Realizing  that  game  and  fish  are  closely  tied  in  with 
all  other  renewable  natural  resources,  the  Commission 
has  worked  more  and  more  effectively  in  cooperation 
with  other  land-use  agencies,  all  of  which  are  striving 
to  make  Virginia  a  better  state  in  which  to  live. 

Here,  in  very  broad  terms,  are  the  accomplishments 
achieved  in  the  past  five  years:  a  set  of  definite  long- 
range  policies  and  objectives  adopted;  game  restoration 
activities  greatly  expanded;  fish  restocking  and  fisheries 
research  and  management  augmented;  law  enforcement 
notably  tightened  up;  fiscal  affairs  put  on  a  more  solid, 
businesslike  basis;  and  educational  activities  greatly  in- 
creased. 

To  start  with,  it  was  realized  that  the  contraction  of 
suitable  habitat  has  been  the  main  limiting  factor  in  the 
production  of  game,  and  a  determined  campaign  has 
been  in  progress  to  restore  as  much  of  this  wasted  habitat 
as  possible.  Restocking  has  been  resorted  to  only  in  cases 
where  native  brood  stocks  have  been  exterminated  or 
reduced  to  the  danger  point.  Restoration  of  habitat  for 
game  in  the  past  five  years  has  been  truly  amazing. 

During  the  five-year  period,  the  following  staggering 
figures  represent  the  number  of  plants  and  seed  distrib- 
uted free  and  put  into  the  ground  with  the  technical 
advice  of  Commission  personnel  on  privately-owned 
lands:  6,199,500  plants  of'bicolor  lespedeza;  16,588 
pounds  of  bicolor  seed;  32,916  pounds  of  sericea  lespe- 
deza seed;  31,938  pounds  of  combine  milo  maize;  and 
80,730  pounds  of  quail  mixture. 

These  plantings  have  added  materially  to  the  expan- 
sion of  habitat  for  small  upland  game  and  songbirds  on 
the  farms  of  the  state,  and  such  plantings  are  growing 
in  popularity  among  farmers  as  they  learn  the  many 
beneficial  uses  of  these  plants  in  controlling  erosion 
and  otherwise  benefitting  them  in  their  normal  farming 
practices.  The  Soil  Conservation  Districts  are  extremely 
co-operative  in  this  farm  game  habitat  improvement 
effort. 

Co-operative  work  on  the  national  and  state  forests, 
involving  chiefly  the  improvement  of  land  for  forest 
game,  has  been  stepped  up  at  least  15  per  cent  in  each 
of  the  five  years.  Hundreds  of  clearings  have  been  made 
to  break  the  dense  shade  of  the  forest  canopy  in  order 
that  food-bearing  plants  might  grow,  and  hundreds  of 
miles  of  old  logging  roads  have  been  improved  with  this 
end  in  view. 

Wise  deer  management  has  resulted  in  steadily  increas- 
ing deer  herds,  with  the  result  that  the  deer  kill  has 
almost  tripled.  The  legal  kill  at  the  beginning  of  the 
program  was  3,985  animals;  last  year  the  legal  kill  had 
mounted  to  10,867.  Raccoons  have  increased  through  a 
careful  trapping  and  transplanting  program.  Beavers  are 
coming  back  in  quantity,  and  opossums,  grouse  and 
squirrels  are  showing  improvement  in  many  areas. 


Commisilon  photo  by  Shemon 
Matters  of  policy  are  handled  by  a  nine-man  Commission,  sitting  at 
a  quasi-judicial  body,  with  close  attention  paid  to  the  budgeting  of 
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In  the  five-year  period,  some  6,199,500  bicolor  plants,  16,588  pounds 
of  bicolor  seed,  32,916  pounds  of  sericea  lespedeza  seed,  31,938 
pounds  of  combine  milo  maize,  and  80,730  pounds  of  quail  mixture 
have  been  distributed  free  of  charge  by  the  Commission  of  land- 
owners interested  in  making  wildlife  plantings. 
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Two  highly   trained   biologists  are   continually   doing   field    research, 

studying  all  phases  of  fish  life,  and  are  going  under  the  surface  of 

the    water   where    the    fish    live   to    learn    their    habits    and    how    to 

manage  them  best. 
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Law   enforcement  has  been  stepped   up,   not  only   effecting    better 

patrolling   by  use  of  boats,   airplane,   cor  and    radio,    but   also   the 

law  enforcement  staff  has  become  better  trained,   better  equipped, 

better  paid. 


Fiscal  affairs  are  in  excellent  shape,  with  the  state  auditor  annually 
giving  a  clean  bill  of  health.    Commission  funds  are  obtained  from 
hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping   license  sales,  federal  aid  appropria- 
tions and  the  sale  of  publications  and  miscellaneous  items. 


Education  division  activities  have  been  greatly  expanded  during  the 
past  five  years,  particularly  motion  picture  services,  special  services, 
and    publications   material    for   schools,    clubs    and    other    organized 

groups. 


Not  the  least  of  attainments  in  connection  with  hahitat 
improvement  for  game  has  heen  the  great  reduction  in 
cost  of  plants  and  seeds  effected  through  estabHshment 
of  the  Commission's  own  seed  producing  blocks  and 
plant  nurseries.  Great  improvement  has  also  been  made 
in  the  strains  of  various  plants,  developed  specifically  to 
meet  the  needs  of  farmers  in  their  customary  farming 
operations  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  furnish  food  and 
cover  for  game. 

Work  in  wild  turkey  restoration  is  being  carefully 
checked  by  follow-up  research,  designed  to  measure  the 
effectiveness  of  restocking  methods  and  practices.  In  the 
meantime,  annual  outputs  of  the  turkey  farm  in  Cum- 
berland has  reached  3,000  pure  wild  turkeys  annually 
to  be  liberated  where  efforts  are  being  made  to  re- 
establish wild  turkeys  in  suitable  ranges. 

In  fisheries  work,  the  long-range  program  called  for 
construction  of  one  new  hatchery,  which  has  been  built 
in  Smyth  County  and  which  is  practically  doubling  the 
output  of  smallmouth  bass  and  longeared  sunfish  for 
release  in  the  upland  streams  and  impoundments  of  the 
state.  The  commission  now  has  five  modern  hatcheries, 
and  fish  restocking  is  going  ahead  at  full  pace.  In  the 
five  years,  700  tons  of  brook  and  rainbow  trout  have 
been  placed  in  tlie  state's  135  trout  streams,  while  an 
additional  440  tons  of  bass  and  other  game  fish  have 
been  stocked  in  tlie  warmer  public  waters. 

Two  highly  trained  fish  biologists  are  continually  do- 
ing field  work  in  research.  They  are  studying  all  phases 
of  fish  life  and  are  going  under  the  surface  of  the  water 
with  their  nets  and  seines.  Tiiey  have  already  proved 
that,  contrary  to  popular  public  opinion,  the  fishermen 
are  failing  in  many  cases  to  harvest  as  many  fish  as  they 
should  from  tlie  lakes  and  impoundments,  and  that 
nature  plays  a  larger  part  in  controlling  fish  population 
tban  the  anglers. 

Law  enforcement  has  been  stepped  up  greatly  in  the 
past  five  years.  Not  only  lias  enforcement  been  effected 
through  better  patrolling  and  use  of  airplane  and  radio, 
but  the  enforcement  staff  has  become  better  trained, 
better  equipped,  and  better  paid.  Wardens  and  conser- 
vation officers  iiave  regularly  attended  an  annual 
warden's  school  at  Blacksburg,  and  have  expanded  their 
everyday  work  to  include  game  and  fish  restoration 
activities,  public  relations   and   education. 

Increasing  accent  has  been  placed  upon  expanded 
activities  of  tlie  education  division.  The  Commission's 
monthly  Virginia  W  ildlifc  magazine  receives  favorable 
comment  througliout  tlie  nation  and  its  circulation  is 
growing  rapidly.  Radio  and  television  facilities  are  fre- 
quently employed  to  explain  activities  and  engender 
greater  interest  in  game  and  fish  restoration. 

The  free  motion  picture  loan  service  is  becoming  more 
useful,  as  indicated  by  the  200,000  Virginians  who  saw 
these  pictures  during  the  past  year.  Five  of  these  wild- 
life movies,  all  in  sound  and  color,  were  produced  by  the 
Commission  in  Virginia  settings.  Two  highly  trained 
young  men  are  touring  tlie  state  and  making  personal 
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Boy  Scouts  Know  Their  Snakes 


By  MARSHALL  MORGAN 


JIMMIE  Brewbaker  is  a  Virginia  Boy  Scout.  Like 
other  Boy  Scouts,  Jimmie  was  formerly  a  cub  scout 
while  growing  big  enough  and  trying  to  learn  enough 
to  attain  the  proud  status  of  a  full-fledged  scout.  He  has 
been  a  lucky  boy.  In  addition  to  learning  the  arts  and 
mysteries  of  scout  work  under  one  of  the  finest  scout- 
masters in  the  country,  Harry  B.  Warin  of  Arlington, 
Jimmie  is  fortunate  in  having  parents  who  took,  and 
still  take,  an  active  interest  in  every  phase  of  his 
scout  work.  His  mother,  Barbara,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  served  faithfully  and  effectively 
as  den  mother  to  Jimmie  and  his  companions  before 
they  got  big  enough  to  leave  the  '"den"  and  enter  a 
scout  troop.  Big  Jim,  Jimmie's  father,  also  an  alumnus 
of  the  University  of  Virginia,  honor  student  and  former 
president  of  the  celebrated  Jefferson  Society,  has  taken 
a  wholesome  and  helpful  interest  in  Jimmie's  outdoor 
work,  particularly  its  camping  aspects. 

A  scout,  in  its  primary  meaning,  is  one  sent  out  to  ob- 
tain and  to  bring  back  information.  Boy  Scouts  do  just 
that.  They  go  out  into  God's  great  out-of-doors  to  learn 
of  the  beauties  of  God's  handiwork;  to  learn  of  the  forest 
and  the  flowers  in  the  forest;  of  the  birds,  the  animals 
that  inhabit  the  forest;  of  the  streams  that  rise  in  the 
forest  and  then  glide  toward  the  waiting  sea;  of  the  fish 
that  live  in  the  streams  and  rivers;  the  wide  green 
valleys  and  the  blue  mountains  that  please  and  rest  the 
eye;  the  names  and  uses  of  the  great  trees  that  grow  on 
the  mountainside;  even  about  the  mineral  treasures  that 
hide  deep  inside  the  mountain. 

Jimmie  learned  from  Scoutmaster  Warin  that  there 
are  two  principal  dangers  that  Boy  Scouts  encounter  in 
wandering  the  forest  and  going  in  the  bay  or  river.  They 
must  learn  to  swim — and  they  do — and  they  are  taught 
to  distinguish  the  good  snakes  from  the  bad  ones  that 
live  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia  and  along  the  rocky 
bluffs  of  its  streams. 

Scoutmaster  Warin  directed  his  scouts  to  watch  out  for 
rattlers  and  copperheads:  each  boy  watches  the  trail  or 
path  through  the  woods  and  along  beside  it;  avoids 
stepping  over  a  fallen  tree;  goes  around  or  on  top  of  it 
and  then  jumps  away;  avoids  putting  his  hands  on 
rocks  in  crevices.  Jimmie  and  his  pals  beat  a  big  rattler 
to  death  on  a  scouting  trip  on  the  headwaters  of  the 
Rapidan. 

Scoutmaster  Warin  has  also  taught  Jimmie  and  his 
pals  that  there  are  many  good  snakes  in  Virginia  along 
with  a  few  bad  ones,  and  that  these  good  snakes  are  also 
useful.  The  boys  know  that  good  snakes  help  keep  down 
vermin,  eat  rats  and  field  and  barn  mice  and  various 


harmful  insects.  Among  the  good  snakes,  which  the 
scoutmaster  told  them  about,  are  the  black  snake,  the 
King  snake,  the  garden  snake,  the  pine  or  bull  snake, 
the  puff  or  spotted  adder  or  milk  snake,  the  chicken 
or  rat  snake,  the  garter  snake,  the  little  green  snake 
and  many  others.  The  boys  have  been  taught  that  the 
King  snake  (the  smallest  of  the  constrictors)  is  the 
mortal  enemy  of  and  actually  kills  the  deadly  rattler 
and  copperhead,  and  swallows  those  smaller  than  he 
is.  The  boys  have  been  taught  how  to  pen  a  snake — a 
good  snake — by  putting  a  forked  stick  on  its  neck  and 
holding  it  so  as  to  slide  the  snake  into  a  sack  and 
then  to  tie  the  mouth  of  the  sack  securely. 

Armed  with  a  forked  stick  and  a  spacious  bag,  Jimmie 
and  a  number  of  his  scout  companions  were  happily 
tramping  the  fields  near  Fairfax  Court  House  on  a  balmy 
day  about  the  middle  of  May.  Suddenly  a  long  black 
object  slid  by  them  with  amazing  speed  and  headed  for 
the  safety  of  taller  growth  and  better  cover. 

"Black  snake!  Blue  racer!"  chorused  the  scouts  in 
unison.  They  ran  after  the  snake  from  all  directions. 
Some  managed  to  get  in  between  the  confused  snake  and 
the  cover  it  sought,  whereupon  the  snake  whirled  and 
faced  its  pursuers. 

Jimmie  was  on   his  own   at  an   early  age,  and  knew   many  of  the 

Boy    Scout    traditions    and    requirements    long    before    attaining    the 

age  required  to  join  the  organization   itself. 

Photo  courtesy  of  th*  Author 
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Commission  pholo  by  Kesleloe 
To  a  scout,  everything  in  nature  is  of  interest  and  his  training  teaches 
him  to  identify  and  separate  the  good  from  the  bad  in  both  plants 
and  animals. 

"Let's  get  him  to  take  to  the  teacher,"  suggested 
Jimmie.  The  suggestion  carried  unanimously.  Being  the 
bearer  of  a  forked  stick  the  honor  of  penning  the  reptile 
fell  to  Jimmie.  But  the  snake  had  other  ideas.  Each  pass 
Jimmie  made  with  the  stick,  the  snake's  head  seemed  to 
dart  a  little  to  the  right  or  left.  Just  enough — It  made 
frantic  efforts  to  get  through  but  was  headed  off  and 
pitched  farther  back  in  the  field.  Finally  the  two  prongs 
of  the  forked  stick  sank  into  the  earth  on  either  side  of 
the  snake's  slim  neck  and  a  captive  it  was.  The  boys 
worked  the  long  body  of  the  snake,  tired  out  from 
threshing  around,  into  the  bag  and  tied  it  securely. 

"Where  we  goin'  to  take  this  big  snake?"  a  scout 
inquired  of  Jimmie. 

"Oh,  I'll  take  him  home  first,"  said  Jimmie,  "Mother 
and  Daddy  will  be  glad  to  see  a  snake  as  fine  as  this. 
Then  we  can  take  him  to  the  science  class  at  Thomas 
Jefferson  for  the  teacher  and   pupils  to  see." 

Late  that  Saturday  afternoon  in  May  the  car  pulled  up 
in  front  of  Jimmie's  home  and  Jimmie,  bearing  the 
mysterious  sack  proudly,  turned  the  knob  of  the  front 
door. 

"Mother,  Mother,  come  here  quick!  I've  got  a  present 
for  you!"  exclaimed  Jimmie. 

"Jimmie — what  on  earth  have  you  got  in  that  sack?" 

"A  fine  snake.  Mother.*'  Jimmie  proudly  proclaimed. 
"He's  a  beauty.  I  want  you  to  .  .  ." 

Jimmie  got  no  further.  With  a  wild  shriek,  his  mother 
ran  from  the  living  room  into  the  dining  room,  from  the 
dining  room  into  the  kitchen — and  out  into  the  back- 
yard. Jimmie  followed  with  his  wriggling  package,  stop- 
ping at  the  back  door. 

"You  take  that  thing — that  snake — whatever  it  is, 
right  on  away  from  here.  I  won't  have  it  in  my  house. 
There's  no  house  big  enough  for  me  and  a  snake!" 

"But.  Mother,  he's  a  fine  black  snake,"  pleaded  Jim- 
mie. "He's  a  good  kind  of  snake,  Mr.  Warin  says.  He 


eats  up  rats  and  mice  and  ugly  insects  and  crawling 
things.  He's  not  poisonous  and  he  won't  bite  you 
and  .  .  ." 

"I  don't  care.  He's  a  snake  and  that's  enough  for  me. 
You  just  take  that  thing  right  away  from  here  and  .  .  ." 

"But,  Mother,  I  can't  turn  this  big  snake  loose  here. 
I  got  to  take  him  to  school  to  show  the  teacher  and  the 
class.  They'd  like  to  see  him  and  study  him.  They  tell 
us  to  bring  things  to  school  that  are  instructive  and  you 
can  learn  about." 

"They  never  told  you  to  bring  any  black  snake  to 
school,  and  you  know  it  and  you  are  not  going  to  bring 
it  here  either." 

The  arrival  of  Big  Jim  at  this  moment  saved  the  day 
for  Junior  and  his  snake.  Jimmie  talked  fast.  He  had  to. 
Big  Jim,  a  Boy  Scout  himself  except  for  size  and  age, 
listened  sympathetically.  Finally  he  suggested  that  the 
snake  might  go  in  a  box  in  the  basement — just  for  the 
time  being — until  he  could  be  disposed  of.  Jimmie  and 
his  loaded  sack  were  in  the  basement  before  Big  Jim 
could  reverse  his  decision  or  the  mother  could  make 
some  new  and  frantic  objection.  There  was  a  box  down 
there  about  the  right  size  and  some  fine  mesh  wire.  Big 
Jim  made  a  good  top  that  was  secure  when  fastened 
but  would  give  a  fine  view  of  the  racer.  Carefully  the 
neck  of  the  sack  was  untied  and  six  feet  of  shining  black 
snake  was  slid  into  the  box. 

Sunday  might  have  been  Mother's  Day  but  it  was 
"Black  Snake  Day"  in  the  Brewbaker  basement.  The 
news  spread  that  Jimmie  had  a  big  snake  in  the  base- 
ment and  all  paths  that  children  trod  led  there.  School 
mates  on  Monday  were  told  of  the  snake  by  Jimmie  and 
they  too  came  to  see.  Finally,  toward  the  end  of  the 
week,  Jimmie  took  the  snake  to  the  science  teacher's 
class.  He  talked  fast  about  the  fine  points  of  his  snake; 
how  useful  it  was  to  mankind;  how  much  Mr.  Warin 
appreciated  black  snakes.  But  although  the  pupils  of  the 
science  class  were  all  curiosity,  the  science  teacher 
listened  on  the  alert,  and  looked  on  Jimmie's  shiny 
prize  witli  a  fishy  eye. 

"That's  very  interesting,  Jimmie,"  said  the  teachei 
backing  away.  "Guess  you  can  take  him  on  away  now." 

Next  day  was  Saturday.  The  snake  had  been  in  the 
basement  a  week,  and  had  refused  to  eat  any  meat  that 
was  put  into  the  box.  That  day,  Jimmie  and  his  snake 
were  taken  for  a  ride.  The  car  stopped  at  Great  Falls 
Park  on  the  Potomac.  The  box  was  tenderly  lifted  from 
the  car  and  carried  over  among  the  tall  grass  and  rocks. 
The  top  was  opened,  the  box  tilted,  and  Jimmie's  six 
foot  blue  racer  glided  swiftly  to  freedom  regained  in  his 
native  Virginia. 

Jimmie  is  learning  the  many  useful  things  that  are 
taught  Boy  Scouts.  He  is  working  hard  and  winning 
one  emblem  after  another.  Thirteen  years  old,  he  stands 
five  feet  eight  inches  tall  and  weighs  170  pounds.  This 
year  he  looks  forward  to  winning  the  coveted  status — 
the  ambition  of  every  scout — of  the  Eagle  Scout. 

The  Boy  Scouts  today,  more  than  3,000,000  of  them, 
43  years  after  the  founding  of  this  wonderful  organiza- 
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In  the  last  analysis,  only  "the  people"  can  do  the  actual  work  of  conserving  and  restoring  our  natural  wealth,  soils,  woods,  waters  and  wildlife. 


NOT  JUST  WHAT-—  WHY? 


By  DAN  SAULTS 


THERE  is  an  old,  dull  and  partially-untrue  axiom  of 
the  newspaper  business  which  says  every  story  lead 
should  tell  the  reader  icho,  what,  where,  ivhen  and 
why — leaving  out,  for  the  sake  of  alliteration,  how.  For 
all  its  weaknesses,  this  rule  of  news  writing  was  sound 
for  beginners  in  my  day,  and  it  is  sound  now. 

We  are  just  beginning  to  learn  something  about  con- 
servation education,  and  perhaps  we  ought  to  analyze 
our  efforts  in  terms  of  this  rule  of  newspaper  leads.  Our 
stories,  publications,  school  room  approaches,  exhibits, 
radio  programs  and  other  efforts  at  education  are  always 
being  measured,  of  course,  but  we  use  yardsticks  of  many 
dimensions:  the  "inchage"  of  newspaper  columns  we  get 
printed,  the  number  of  copies  of  our  state  magazines,  the 
number  of  employees  in  our  departments  who  are 
charged  with  that  vague  mission  called  "Information"  or 
"Public  Relations"  or  "Education." 

I  suggest  that  these  yardsticks  are  too  preoccupied 
with  bulk.  We  haven't  honestly  tested  quality — in  fact, 
we  don't  even  know  how  to  make  that  test.  I  submit  that 
the  name  of  your  department  may  have  appeared  in  50 
per  cent  of  your  state's  newspapers  this  week,  that  two 
of  the  largest  papers  may  have  carried  photographs  with 
your  byline  on  them — but  that  this  doesn't  prove  you've 
educated  anyone  in  either  conservation  as  an  abstraction 
or  in  the  practical  application  of  getting  needed  work 
done.  I  argue  that  getting  an  article  in  one  of  the  big 
outdoor  magazines  about  the  sterling  qualities  of 
womble  hunting  in  your  state  isn't  selling  any  principles 
except  those  of  toitrismo.  I  protest  that  you  have  no 
right  to  feel  smug  because  an  outdoors  radio  program 
on  a  national  hookup  spoke  highly  of  the  ease  with 
which  gouge-finne<l  prickletails  can  l)e  taken  from  your 
waters.  I  doubt  that  figures  showing  umpteen  visits  to 
schools  by  your  men  prove  the  youngsters  now  under- 
stand the  complexities  of  ecology. 


Don  Soults  is  editor  of  the  MISSOURI  CONSERVATIONIST  published  by 
the  Missouri  Conservat'on  Commission.  He  presented  this  paper  at  the 
North    American    Wildlife    Conference    in    Washington,    D.    C,    last    March. 


These  things  are  not  conservation  education.  There's 
no  use  pretending  they  are. 

Let's  go  back  to  who,  what,  where,  when  and  why. 
Most  of  these  are  easily  answered.  Who  are  we  shooting 
at  with  our  education  programs  but  the  people  of  our 
state,  young  and  old?  Where  are  we  aiming  it?  At 
people  in  general,  but  with  particularly  careful  sight- 
ing at  the  hunters  and  fishermen,  on  the  rather  logical 
grounds  that  they  pay  the  bill.  When  do  we  pull  the 
trigger?  That's  whenever  the  public  gets  in  front  of  the 
gun. 

But  what  kind  of  ammunition  are  we  shooting? 
You've  heard  that  hashed  over  in  these  conferences 
pretty  freely.  At  last  September's  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Conservation  Education  and  Pub- 
licity, we  did  a  lot  of  work  on  ivhat.  We  asked:  what 
kind  of  work  are  we  doing  in  conservation  education? 
Here   it   is,   nutshelled: 

We're  feeding  "news"  releases  to  the  press,  in  weekly 
"letters"  or  in  wildlife  columns.  We're  putting  out 
monthly,  or  bi-monthly,  or  quarterly  magazines — some 
of  them  slick  and  cleverly  done,  some  with  about  as 
much  appeal  as  a  mimeographed  monthly  activity  re- 
port, some  scholarly  and  dull.  ^  c  arc  firing  broadsides 
of  varied  publications — some  of  them  aimed  at  impress- 
ing possible  readers  with  an  understanding  of.  and  solu- 
tion to,  a  problem;  some  of  them  aimed  at  pure 
prestige  within  a  select  circle;  some  of  them  solely  to 
impress  teclinicians  in  other  states.  We  are  putting  on 
"exhibits"  at  sports  shows,  urging  more  people  to  hunt 
in  the  old  Commonwealth  of  Micropterus — and,  at  the 
same  time,  we  are  putting  on  "exiiibits"  at  our  fairs 
urging  more  farmers  to  raise  tlie  game  that  is  so  lament- 
ably short  we  liave  to  tighten  our  regulations  because 
tiierc  are  too  inan\  luinters.  We  are  working  at  TV 
vaguely,  wondering  just  what  to  say.  We  are  firing  a 
scattergun  of  [>ublicity  in  all  directions.  That's  our  what. 

And,  contradictory  as  it  may  seem,  while  we  appar- 
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ently  agree  that  most  of  all  of  these  things  have  to  be 
done,  most  of  us  feel  they  aren't  being  done  well  enough. 
So  we  continue  to  debate  techniques,  angles,  ideas,  theor- 
ies and  possibilities. 

I  think  we  feel  a  little  lost,  unsure  of  ourselves,  be- 
cause our  conscience,  collectively  and  individually,  is 
harassing  us  on  this  What.  We  aren't  satisfied  with  our 
efforts  in  this  line — because  we  have  never  answered  the 
ultimate  in  self-searching.  Why  do  we  deal  in  conserva- 
tion education  at  all? 

If  our  main  ultimate  purpose  is  to  encourage  hunting 
and  fishing  we  might  as  well  get  rid  of  our  Information- 
Education  divisions,  quit  this  nonsense  about  schools 
and  monthly  magazines,  drop  our  pose  of  preserving 
posterity.  Let's  just  hire  a  good  outdoor  writer  to  do  a 
free  weekly  column  for  the  newspapers,  get  the  tackle 
makers  and  gun  builders  to  subsidize  a  hunting  and  fish- 
ing instructor  to  travel  about  the  state,  and  buy  adver- 
tising space. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  our  primary  aim  is  to  extol  the 
virtues  of  our  own  department,  let's  throw  "education" 
out  the  window,  quit  being  pious  and  hire  a  good  firm 
of  soap  hucksters.  This  will  cost  a  heck  of  a  lot  more 
but  the  job  will  be  done  better.  You  can  even  have  your 
own  singing  jingles  this  way  and,  presumably,  everyone 
will  buy  you.  Just  about  everyone  believes  in  the  virtues 
of  the  Marines,  the  Air  Force,  cigarettes  and  chlorophyll 
toothpaste. 

We  can  afford  a  good  firm,  too.  Thorstein  Veblen 
believed  that  the  idea  of  advertising  is  to  offer  every- 
thing and  deliver  nothing.  That's  just  what  we  would  be 
doing,  and  we  could  dispense  with  research  and  science, 
to  pour  those  funds  into  soap  operas  extolling  the  virtues 
of  chlorophyll-packed,  vitamin  fed  bluegill  in  the  large, 
economy  size,  for  sale  at  every  licensed  pond.  And  be 
sure  to  look  for  the  director's  sealmark;  none  genuine 
without  his  personally-signed  gill-tag. 

This  may  be  a  bitter  and  somewhat  unfair  attack  on 
modern  advertising  techniques.  But  we  aren't  selling 
super  de  luxe  widgets  on  easy  payments;  we  haven't  any 
choice  and  easy  answers  to  offer.  We're  trying  to  sell  a 
code  of  ethics,  and  we  want  a  whole  country  to  buy  it. 
And  that's  why  we  must  develop  a  better  system  of  con- 
servation education;  why  we  must  decide  what's  really 

Natural   resource  scientists  travel   from   far  and   wide   to   get   together, 

restoring  our 


worth  doing  in  that  field.  We  can't  compete  on  equal 
terms  with  soap  operas  and  still  pretend  it's  educational. 

We  must  stop  the  self-delusion  by  which,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  we  also  delude  the  public.  Resort  publicity, 
no  matter  how  well  presented  nor  how  glibly  excused, 
isn't  conservation  education.  Efforts  to  induce  more 
people  into  any  given  area  so  they  will  spend  money 
there  isn't  "information."  These  things  are  advertising, 
and  should  be  treated  as  such.  They  should  never  be  con- 
fused with  education  and  information.  I  grant  we  must 
compromise  on  this  in  the  name  of  expediency,  but  let's 
not  try  to  fool  ourselves  on  the  subject.  Self-delusion  is 
the  path  to  lunacy.  And  there  is  enough  madness  abroad 
right  now,  even  in  our  own  field.  But  let's  ponder 
further. 

Conservation  education  cannot  be  based  upon  an 
effort  to  make  every  citizen  a  naturalist  and  every  child 
an  embryo  zoologist,  though  sometimes  this  obvious 
conclusion  has  been  forgotten  in  our  educational  activ- 
ities. We  can  and  should  lead  gently  into  certain  back- 
grounds of  conservation;  in  fact,  this  is  necessary  before 
we  can  discuss  game  management  intelligently  with  our 
customers.  A  certain  amount  of  rudimentary  understand- 
ing is  vital;  there's  no  point  in  writing  for  people  who 
are  illiterate,  conservation-wise.  But  there's  no  use  pre- 
tending we  can  raise  100  million  people  to  a  technical 
level! 

Much  of  the  material  put  out  in  the  guise  of  "con- 
servation education"  for  the  public  assumes  that  public 
already  knows  certain  principles  and  certain  termin- 
ology. Too  many  writers  insist  upon  retaining  the  prec- 
ious purity  of  their  technical  phrases  in  the  name  of 
"precision,"  when  they  are — or  were  up  to  that  point — 
trying  to  reach  people  who  are  interested  in  bass  or, 
more  probably,  just  fish.  You  can't  educate  by  losing 
contact.  At  the  University  of  Missouri,  Werner  Nagel 
of  our  Commission  staff  is  teaching  a  one-hour  course  to 
graduate  students  in  wildlife  management  to  implant 
that  in  their  minds.  His  lectures  of  last  semester  should 
be  required  reading  for  all  people  in  this  field. 

I've  been  assuming  we  have  agreed  that  conservation 
education  is  not  confined  to  grade-school  moppets,  that 
it  is  aimed  at  adults  also.  The  background  is  fully  as  im- 
portant a  teachment  for  grownups  and  there  isn't  even 

(Continued  on  page  24) 
seeking    new    ideas,    information    and    techniques    in    conserving    and 

outdoor  resources.  Commission  photo  by  Kesteloo 
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THE  BLACK  WIDOW  SPIDER 


By  ROBERT  R.  BOWERS 


(•(•^OME  years  ago,  faculty  members  of  the  Medical 
1^  Collef!,c  of  Virginia  reported  that  one  out  of  every 
30  black  widow  spider  bites  recorded  in  the  state 
had  resulted  in  death  to  the  victim,"  says  Dr.  Mack  I. 
Shanholtz,  State  Health  Commissioner.  Although  Dr. 
Shanholtz  gave  no  specific  figures  as  to  the  total  number 
of  victims  of  this  poisonous  spider  during  any  single  year 
in  Virginia,  it  seems  safe  to  assume  that  it  numbers  at 
least  in  the  hundreds,  inasmuch  as  this  species  is  very 
common  and  widely  distributed  throughout  the  state. 

Although,  as  a  general  rule,  people  have  a  definite  fear 
of  spiders,  they  apparently  lack  the  ability  to 
spot  or  identify  a  black  widow  haven.  With 
snakes,  every  clump  of  brush  becomes 
magnified  into  a  seething  snake  den, 
and  for  this  reason  all  high  grass 
and  possible  dens  are  cut  out  and 
destroyed    near    any    dwelling. 
Not   so   with   spiders.   In   fact, 
people    are    consistently    and 
unknowingly  providing  breed- 
ing  places   for  these   deadly 
arachnids.   Favorite  hideouts 
for  these  little  killers  are  out- 
buildings which  are  kept  un- 
clean, woodpiles  and  boards  left 
lying  around  the  yard,  decrepit 
bridges  used   as  footpaths,  under 
stones,    in    holes,    and    around    old 
stumps.  Of  these  conditions.  Dr.  Shan- 
holtz says,  "A  general  cleanup  of  yards 
and    gardens   will   eliminate   many   spiders." 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  one  can  recog-  Commission  photo 
nize  a  black  widow  spider  from  its  many 
thousand  cousins.  First  of  all,  by  its  web.  This  is  not  a 
sure  way  for  the  layman,  but  it  is  a  pretty  good  criteria. 
The  black  widow's  web  tends  to  be  made  of  a  much  heav- 
ier silk  than  that  of  other  spiders.  To  anyone  who  has 
observed  many  of  these  webs  closely,  the  difference  is 
striking.  Then,  of  course,  there  is  the  favorite,  well- 
known  hour-glass  marking  on  tbe  bottom  side  of  the 
abdomen.  If  these  markings  are  there  in  the  red  and/or 
yellow  coloring,  it  is  a  black  widow.  However,  beware 
of  the  spider  with  a  red  or  yellow  marking  on  its  abdo- 
men, regardless  of  whether  it  has  an  hour-glass  shape 
or  not,  for  although  the  hour-glass  is  characteristic, 
it  does  not  always  hold  true  that  these  markings  will 
take  on  such  an  obvious  shape. 

The  female  black  widow  is  ordinarily  larger  than  the 
male,  ranging  up  to  one-half  inch  in  size.  The  male  grows 


to  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  size,  with  four  pairs 
of  conspicuous  stripes  along  the  sides  of  the  abdomen. 
Often  times  immature  females  are  marked  like  the 
males.  Lastly,  and  perhaps  most  obvious  to  the  layman, 
the  black  widow  is  a  coal-black  spider,  much  darker 
than  the  general  run  of  spiders,  with  an  abdomen 
shaped  like  a  globe  or  somewhat  like  a  light-bulb. 

John  H.  Comstock,  in  his  well-known  book  entitled, 
"The  Spider  Book",  has  this  to  say  of  the  bite  of  the 
black  widow:  "The  effects  of  the  bite  of  this  spider  on 
man  have  been  rather  carefully  studied  in  recent  years. 
The  venom,  which  is  chemically  an  albumen, 
is  strongly   neurotoxic.   The   symtoms   con- 
sist   ordinarily    of    severe    abdominal 
pains,  a  rise  in  the  blood  pressure, 
profuse  perspiration,  nausea  and 
general    systemic    distress.    The 
severe   symtoms   usually   disap- 
pear by  the  end  of  twenty-four 
hours." 

And  for  those  that  take  the 
bite  of  this  spider  lightly.  Dr. 
Shanholtz  issues  this  warning : 
"Recovery  from  the  bite  of  a 
black  widow  spider  depends  a 
great    deal    on    being    able    to 
obtain     medical    treatment 
promptly.  Treatment  usually  con- 
sists hot-water  compresses  and  drugs 
•  to  relieve  pain.  There  is  little  that  can 

be  done  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
venom  through  the  body,  though  recently, 
by  Kesteioo  |},g  injection  of  neostigmine  followed  by 
atrophine  has  been  reported  to  give  rapid 
relief.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  as  little  time  as 
possible  be  lost  after  the  bite  occurs.  The  treatment  of 
long  standing  is  calcium  gluconate  intravenously  for 
pain.  Antivenin  intramuscularly  should  neutralize  the 
effects  of  the  toxin  in  the  body. 

"These  spiders  are  not  easily  killed  by  insecticides, 
as  they  must  be  almost  soaked  with  an  oil  spray.  Creo- 
sote oils  are  most  effective. 

"Black  widow  spider  infestations  may  be  retarded  by 
DDT  residual  spray.  A  five  per  cent  solution  should  be 
applied  around  the  foundations  of  houses,  under  steps, 
in  outdoor  toilets,  and  in  dark  protected  places.  In 
treated  places,  the  spiders  do  not  reappear  for  several 
months.  This  is  apparently  due  to  the  fact  that  DDT 
kills  the  insects  that  serve  as  food  for  the  spiders,  thereby 
ridding  the  location  of  spiders  by  starvation." 
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CONSERVATION  GRAM 

Late  Wildlife   News   ...   At  A   Glance 


REGULATION  PROPOSALS  EXPLAINED;  It  is  evident  that  many  people  do  not  understand  the  source 
or  sources  of  and  reasons  for  a  proposed  regulation  which  comes  before  the  Commis- 
sion of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  for  consideration,  according  to  I.  T.  Quinn, 
executive  director. 

The  Commission  maintains  a  docket  similar  to  a  court  docket,  proposals  are  usually 
made  by  interested  individuals  or  groups.   If  there  appears  to  be  sufficient  interest 
in  a  given  proposal,  it  is  docketed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission  for  final 
hearing  and  disposition. 

If  on  the  final  hearing  there  is  a  "reasonable  doubt"  the  Commissioners  will  reject 
the  proposal.   If  on  the  other  hand,  the  evidence  (reasons)  clearly  establishes  the 
fact  that  the  proposal  is  necessary,  it  is  enacted  into  a  regulation. 
In  the  consideration  of  a  proposal,  the  Commission  must  and  does  bear  in  mind  two 
things — the  wildlife  species  affected  and  the  hunter  and/or  fisherman  who  pursues 
his  sport. 

The  Commission  acts  as  a  court  or  jury  when  it  sits  on  a  proposal  (case)  and  is 
guided  in  its  decision  by  the  evidence  which  indicates  whether  it  is  best  in  the 
public  interest  to  adopt  or  reject  a  proposal. 

19TH  NORTH  AMERICAN  WILDLIFE  CONFERENCE  TO  MEET  IN  CHICAGO;  The  19th  North  American  Wild- 
life Conference  will  convene  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  on  March  8,  9,  and  10,  1954, 
announces  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute,  sponsor  of  this  large  annual  inter- 
national conservation  meeting.   All  meetings  next  year  will  be  held  in  Chicago's 
Palmer  House.   The  North  American  Wildlife  Conference  is  the  largest  international 
meeting  of  its  kind  devoted  to  the  improved  management  and  restoration  of  renewable 
natural  resources.   It  is  held  each  year  in  one  of  the  major  American  cities  and 
is  attended  by  administrators  of  natural  resources,  biologists,  and  sportsmen  from 
all  parts  of  North  America. 

CURRITUCK  DREDGING  PROPOSAL  OVERWHELMED  BY  OPPOSITION;  An  Alabama  firm  withdrew  its  ap- 
plication for  a  lease  to  dredge  oyster  shells  from  Albemarle  and  Currituck  Sounds 
after  the  proposal  ran  into  what  was  described  as  "a  veritable  storm  of  opposition." 
Overwhelming  public  protests  were  registered  at  two  hearings  conducted  by  the 
North  Carolina  Board  of  Conservation  and  Development.   The  Board  agreed  to  let  the 
firm  continue  a  survey  of  dead  shell  deposits  in  the  bottom  of  Albemarle  Sound. 
Opponents  of  the  proposal  contended  that  dredging  in  the  famous  fresh-water  sounds 
would  cause  irreparable  damage  to  fish  and  wildlife  inhabiting  the  area,  according 
to  the  National  Wildlife  Federation. 

Spokesmen  for  conservation  interests  at  the  hearings  included  I.  T.  Quinn,  executive 
director  of  the  Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  ;  Congressmen  Her- 
bert Bonner  and  Thurmond  Chatham,  of  North  Carolina;  leaders  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Wildlife  Federation;  Virginia  State  Senator  Jack  Btheridge ;  Dr.  Roland  McClamroch, 
regional  director.  National  Wildlife  Federation;  Dr.  Clarence  Cottam,  assistant 
director,  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  leaders  of  numerous  groups  and  organiza- 
tions in  the  affected  area. 

NO  OPEN  SEASONS  ON  DOES  WEST  OF  BLUE  RIDGE  COMING  YEAR;  Because  of  the  satisfactory  reduc- 
tion in  deer  herds  in  counties  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  the  Commission  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries  has  decreed  that  there  will  be  no  open  seasons  on  does  in  that 
area  during  the  coming  year,  I.  T.  Quinn,  executive  director,  discloses. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Commission  on  April  23,  few  changes  were  made  in  the  seasons  and 
bag  limits  in  counties  east  and  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge.   With  a  few  local  excep- 
tions, the  seasons  and  bag  limits  for  Virginia  counties  will  remain  the  same  as 
last  year,  said  Quinn. 
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Aigner  made  application  to  the  Commis- 
sion for  a  quantity  of  bicolor  plants,  and 
State  Game  Wardens  C.  I.  Smith  (right) 
and  J.  J.  We5tbrool<  delivered  them  in  time 
for  spring  planting. 


State  Game  Technician  H.  J.  Tuttle,  helps  Aigner  get  started  on  his 

plantings  by  giving  him  instructions  on  where  and  how  to  plant  for 

best   results. 
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ated  in  the  Varina  District  of  Henrico  County, 
>  top  eastern  Virginia  wildlife  havens  and,  in  ad- 
trmer,  Louis  Aigner,  Jr.,  a  friend,  Bob  Lyne,  and 

as  a  part-time  hobby  as  tvell  as  a  method  of  put- 
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pleted,  12,000  bicolor 
feet  wide  and  almost 
]  10-foot  wide  strip  of 
>me  length  had  been 
.  Thus,  the  small  game 
3$  assured  ample  food 
sr. 


Some   weeks   after   the    planting    operations,    Bob    Lyne    and    Louis 
Aigner,  Jr.,  look  over  the  site  to  find  first  growth  has  begun. 


'That  What  We  Have  We  Prize  Not" 


By  BARBARA  BEATTIE  FANNEY 
Publicist,  Education  Division 

(Commission    photos   by   Kesleloo) 


(•(•^^  OSH,  Mom,  liere's  my  chance  to  meet  the  Gov- 
1  -J-  ernor  and  I  have  to  stay  in  this  darned  old 
bed!" 

This  groan  of  mingled  joy,  disappointment  and  frus- 
tration came  from  a  16-year-old  boy,  as  he  waved  an 
official  letter  from  Wildlife  Essay  Contest  Head- 
quarters notifying  him  that  he  was  one  of  the  top  eight 
winners  in  the  Sixth  Annual  Contest.  Charles  McNett, 
Jr.,  212  Wolfe  Street,  Alexandria,  along  with  seven 
other  top  divisional  winners,  had  been  invited  to  the 
awards  presentation  ceremonies  in  the  State  Capitol 
April  24,  at  which  time  Governor  John  S.  Battle  was  to 
present  $50  checks  to  these  top  essay  writers  in  the 
annual   conservation   education   contest. 

Charles'  disappointment  came  not  from  a  brief  illness, 
but  from  days  and  months  lying  on  his  back — a  victim 
of  rheumatic  fever.  The  homebound  student,  carried  on 
the  rolls  of  the  George  Washington  High  School,  Alex- 
andria, was  an  avid  hunter  and  fisherman  before  his 
illness  last  spring  resigned  him  to  days,  weeks  and 
months  of  almost  complete  inactivity. 

Charles  regretfully  informed  Contest  officials  that  he 
is  allowed  out  of  bed  only  two  hours  each  day  and  would 
be  unable  to  make  the  trip  to  Richmond.  Immediately, 
Contest  officials  made  arrangements  to  present  the  award 
at  the  McNett  home.  Governor  Battle,  learning  of  the 
boy's  serious  illness,  quietly  made  arrangements  to  go  to 
Alexandria  and  see  the  plucky  student. 

Mrs.  McNett  was  told  of  the  Governor's  planned  visit 
and  broke  all  records  for  keeping  a  secret  by  telling  no 
one — including  Charles'  grandmother  and  grandfather — 
of  the  big  event. 

On  April  22,  Governor  Battle,  quietly  and  unob- 
trusively, drove  up  to  the  McNett  home  unannounced 
and  smilingly  entered  the  living  room.  Charles  was  ex- 
pecting Game  Commission  officials  and  had  taken  one 
of  his  valuable  hours  out  of  bed  to  dress  and  await  them. 
As  Governor  Battle,  with  a  friendly  smile,  walked  across 
the  room  and  clasped  the  boy's  hands,  the  lad's  face 
lit  up  with  joy  and  his  eyes,  which  had  been  dim  with 
disappointment  the  week  before,  sparkled  with  happi- 
ness and  excitement. 

With  all  the  poise  of  a  born  diplomat,  Charles  proudly 
played  the  starring  role  in  his  one-man  award  presenta- 
tion ceremony  and  received  his  $50  check  from  the 
hands  of  the  man  he  thought  he  would  not  get  to  meet. 

As  Virginia's  top  executive  talked  with  the  McNetls 
and  friends  of  the  family,  the  expressions  on  Charles' 
face  and  that  of  his  little  brother  Albert  plainly  showed 
that  this  was  the  thrill  of  a  lifetime  for  them.  Governor 
Battle  so  completely   won  the   hearts  of   tiiis   Virginia 


family  that  Mrs.  McNett's  father,  grasping  the  Gov- 
ernor's hand  in  a  grip  which  belied  his  advanced  years, 
exclaimed :  "You're  the  only  man  I'd  like  to  see  stay  in 
the  Governor's  seat  for  two  terms!"  Governor  Battle, 
whose  face  and  tired  eyes  showed  the  strain  of  being 
Virginia's  top  man,  smilingly  rejoined:  "Don't  wish  that 
on  me!" 

As  the  Governor  and  I.  T.  Quinn,  Game  Commission 
executive  director,  chatted  with  the  contest  winner, 
Charles  remarked,  "Gosh!  I  almost  didn't  write  that 
essay!"  ^'ith  the  combined  persuasion  of  his  family 
and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Peterson,  his  "home"  teacher,  Charles  got 
his  essay  in  the  mail  February  13,  just  two  days  before 
the  deadline.  "Well,  I  guess  Friday  the  13th  is  a  lucky 
day  for  me   after   all,"  he  declared. 

^'hen  the  contest,  an  annual  conservation  education 
project,  sponsored  each  year  since  1947  by  the  Com- 
mission of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  and  the  Virginia 
Division  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America  for 
the  purpose  of  making  Virginia  students  and  teachers 

Governor    Battle   greets   Mrs.   McNett   at    her    home    in   Alexandria, 

where  he  had   quietly  gone  to  award   a   $50  wildlife  essay  contest 

grand  prize  to  her  son,  Charles,  Jr.,  a  homebound  student. 
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A  surprised  but  happy  Charles  McNett  (right) 
receives  his  check  from  Governor  Battle,  while 
Commissioner  Billy  Gloth  (left),  Mrs.  McNett  and 
I.T.  Quinn,  Commission  executive  director,  look  on. 
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more  conservation-minded,  began  last  October,  Mrs. 
Peterson  encouraged  tbe  boy  to  write  an  essay.  After 
working  several  months  on  the  project,  Charles  caught 
the  flu  and  didn't  feel  too  much  like  doing  any  more 
writing.  He  finally  finished  his  entry  and  submitted  it 
just  under  the  deadline. 

The  all-round  good  student's  paper,  the  only  entry 
from  the  George  Washington  High  School,  was  pitted 
against  thousands  of  essays  from  295  schools  in  89  Vir- 
ginia counties.  Unaware  of  the  boy's  illness,  final  judges 
selected  his  entry  as  the  most  outstanding  essay  sub- 
mitted by  a  10th  grade  student. 

Charles  admittedly  never  fully  appreciated  his  enjoy- 
ment in  hunting  and  fishing  and  the  beauty  and  value 
of  the  outdoors  until  illness  deprived  him  of  these 
pleasures.  Appreciating  now  only  in  retrospect  the  joy 
of  hunting  tlie  woods  and  fishing  the  streams  of  Virginia, 
he  has  finally  reached  a  realization  of  the  "Value  of 
Soils,  Woods,  Waters  and  Wildlife"  to  him  and  his  Com- 
munity— the  subject  on  which   he  wrote  so  well. 

As  Charles,  bubbling  with  joy  at  the  Governor's  sur- 
prise visit,  talked  with  the  Governor  and  Game  Com- 
mission representatives,  he  revealed  that  he  plans  to  buy 
another  gun  for  his  already  sizeable  collection.  "Some- 
day, I'll  be  able  to  hunt  again,"  he  declared  confidently. 

Charles  already  has  a  large  gun  collection — his  mother 
says  that  he  has  almost  taken  over  their  home  with  it — 
but  he  wants  to  add  a  Winchester  shotgun  to  his  array  of 
firearms. 

Charles  fell  a  victim  of  rheumatic  fever  last  spring 
during  the  first  half  of  his  sophomore  year  in  high 
school.  He  was  confined  to  bed  and  doctors  told  him 
that  he  must  become  accustomed  to  a  more  sedentary 
life. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Home  Bound  Teach- 
ing Services,  he  continues  his  studies  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  certified  teacher.  Up  for  an  hour  of  instruction 
at  his  home  each  day,  Charles  completes  40  hours  of 
instruction  each  month  to  meet  school  board  require- 
ments. Under  the  supervision  of  Mrs.  Peterson,  he  stud- 
ies Latin,  social  studies,  biology,  and  English. 

When  questioned  about  his  interest  in  writing,  the 
student  shyly  admitted  that  he  had  recently  won 
another  writing  contest.   In  January,  he  submitted  an 


article  on  fly  tying  to  the  Children  of  the  American 
Revolution  Magazine  and  was  awarded  first  place  state 
prize.  His  article  is  now  being  considered  for  national 
honors. 

Despite  his  adeptness  at  writing,  Charles  is  not  plan- 
ning a  journalistic  or  writing  career.  He  hopes  to  attend 
the  University  of  Chicago  and  win  his  degree  as  an 
archaeologist. 

Undaunted  by  his  illness,  Charles  pursues  many 
hobbies — one  of  which  is  proving  to  be  quite  profitable. 
He  ties  fishing  flies  and  sells  them  through  two  local 
sporting  goods  stores.  Laughingly  he  admitted  that  he 
had  learned  to  tie  flies  from  a  book  in  the  library.  Spend- 
ing a  great  deal  of  his  time  reading,  Charles  is  ceiv 
tainly  proving  the  old  adage  that  the  "burden  becomes 
light  which  is  cheerfully  borne." 

At  this  point,  Mrs.  McNett  said  that  the  City  of 
Alexandria  certainly  needs  a  new  library.  "I  have  carted 
the  present  one  home  bit  by  bit  and  back  again  since 
Charles  became  ill."  Charles  has  read  more  than  400 
books  in  the  past  year. 

Before  his  illness,  the  lad  was  active  in  the  Boy 
Scouts,  a  member  of  tiie  National  Rifle  Association  and 
the  Children  of  the  American  Revolution.  In  addition 
to  his  many  hobbies,  Charles  is  kept  pretty  busy  as  a 
radio  and  television  fan.  Then  too,  he  spends  much  time 
helping  his  young  brother  Albert  with  his  studies. 

As  we  left  the  McNett  home,  warmed  by  the  pluck 
and  undaunted  spirit  of  this  bright-eyed  teenager,  de- 
prived of  many  of  the  joys  of  youth,  we  could  not  help 
but  think   of  Shakespeare's   words: 

"That  what  we  have  we  prize  not  to  the 

worth 
Whiles  we  enjoy  it,  but  being  lack'd  and 

lost. 
Why,  then  we  rack  the  value,  then  we 

find 
The  virtue  of  that  possession  would  not  show 

us 
While  it  was  ours." 

As  we  drove  away,  Charles,  with  the  hopeful  prayers 
and  good  wishes  of  many  behind  him,  returned  to  his 
dreams  of  the  day  when  he  can  again  tramp  the  woods 
of  Virginia  in  pursuit  of  a  few  quail  and  wade  the 
mountain  streams  in  search   of  trout. 
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Virginia's  Flying  Mammals  -  The  Bak 


By  MITCHELL  A.  BYRD 
Virginia  Cooperative   Wildlife   Research   Unit 


Huge  concentrations  of  bats  such  as  this  have  given  rise  to  the  fertile  guano  deposits  in  the  limestone  caves  of  southv/estern  United  States. 

Photos   from    National   Audubon    Society 


FROM  earliest  times,  the  unusual  habits  of  bats  have 
stirred  the  imagination  and  interest  of  scientists 
and  layman  alike.  No  other  group  of  animals  has 
been  the  subject  of  so  many  fantasies  and  misconcep- 
tions with  the  possible  exception  of  the  snakes.  Our 
folklore  is  rich  in  fanciful  superstitions  about  these  fly- 
ing mammals. 

A  well-established  tradition  in  the  European  countries 
was  that  bats  were  fond  of  pork  and  frequently  entered 
homes  and  storehouses  and  gnawed  hams  hung  up  for 
curing.  All  of  the  older  natural  history  books  cite  this 
great  desire  of  bats  for  pork.  It  was  not  until  the  nine- 
teenth century  that  two  German  naturalists  tested  this 
belief  by  feeding  some  captive  bats  a  diet  of  bacon.  The 
bats  not  only  refused  to  eat  the  bacon,  but  also  they 
eventually  died  of  starvation  rather  than  touch  this 
meat,  thus  refuting  a  time-lionored  superstition. 

There  is  a  common  belief  among  women  today  that 
bats  take  delight  in  entangling  themselves  in  their  hair. 
Often  the  appearance  of  one  of  these  flying  mammals 
is  ample  justification  for  a  nearly  hysterical  reaction  on 
the  part  of  women.  In  rare  instances,  bats  may  come 
too  close  an«l  catcli  tlieir  wings  in  tlie  hair  of  a  damsel, 
but  it  is  fallacious  to  think  that  they  do  it  «leliberately. 

The  unusual  blood-letting  habits  of  the  tropical 
vampire  bat,  which  subsists  on  fresh  blood,  have  given 
rise  to  many  blood-curdling  tales.  Actually,  the  vampire 
bat  approaches  its  victim,  usually  a  domestic  animal,  at 
night,  makes  a  (juick  bite  with  its  sharp  incisor  and 
canine   teeth   and   then   laps   up  the   blood   as   it   flows 


*  Note:  Release  No.  53-5  of  the  Virginia  Cooperative  Wildlife  Research  Unit, 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries,  Wildlife  Management  Institute  and  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
cooperating. 
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from  the  wound.  There  are  no  true  vampire  bats  in  the 
Unted  States.  This  animal  is  native  only  to  the  tropical 
regions  of  Central  and  South  America. 

In  ancient  times,  bats  played  an  important  role  in 
many  religious  ceremonies  and  rituals.  Because  of 
their  supposed  "wonderous"  effects,  stewed,  dried,  or 
ground-up  parts  of  bats  appeared  in  many  of  the  medical 
concoctions  in  medieval  days.  Many  of  these  beliefs, 
superstitions,  and  ideas  may  undoubtedly  be  logically 
explained  and  were  probably  due  to  a  misinterpretation 
of  some  observed  phenomenon  regarding  the  animal. 
Most  of  these  superstitions  have  been  dispelled  by  the 
light  of  modern  knowledge  regarding  bats. 

Despite  their  adeptness  at  flight,  bats  are  true  mam- 
mals and  not  birds  as  is  sometimes  supposed  by  the 
uninformed.  They  are  covered  with  hair,  bring  forth 
living  young,  possess  mammary  glands,  and  suckle  their 
young  —  characteristics  exemplified  in  most  mammals. 
The  wings  of  birds  are  feathered  like  their  bodies, 
whereas  the  leathery  wings  of  the  bat  are  devoid  of 
hair  or  feathers  —  a  characteristic  which  should  be 
noticed  even  by  the  unobservant.  This  loss  of  hair  from 
the  wings  is  probably  an  adaptation  to  reduce  resistance 
to  the  air  while  in  flight. 

There  is  still  much  to  be  learned  regarding  the  breed- 
ing habits,  growth,  and  development  of  bats.  There  is 
wide  variation  in  different  groups  as  to  the  time  of 
mating,  duration  of  the  mating  season,  and  the  relation 
of  hibernation  to  ovulation  and  fertilization.  In  some 
s[)ccies,  mating  and  fertilization  may  take  place  in  late 
sunnner  and  early  fall.  In  this  case,  development  of  the 
young  continues  throughout  the  winter  and  birth  occurs 
in   the  spring.    In  contrast,  other  species  mate  in  the 
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fall  with  the  sperm  of  the  male  being  retained  by  the 
female  until  the  following  spring.  When  these  adult 
females  come  out  of  hibernation,  fertilization  occurs 
then  and  development  of  the  young  proceeds.  In  gen- 
eral, mating  activities  are  closely  related  to  the  seasons 
and  temperatures  in  the  different  parts  of  the  world. 
In  the  case  of  most  bats,  a  single  offspring  is  normal 
at  a  birth.  Twin  births  sometimes  occur  in  those  groups 
which  ordinarily  produce  only  a  single  young  at  a  time. 
The  American  red  bat,  which  occurs  in  Virginia,  is  the 
only  bat  known  to  regularly  give  birth  to  more  than 
two  young  at  a  time. 

Our  Virginia  bats  are  all  insect  eaters  in  their  feeding 
habits.  In  some  regions  of  the  world,  there  are  fruit- 
eating  bats  which  live  primarily  on  the  fruits  of  various 
plants.  A  tremendous  variety  of  insects  is  eaten  by  the 
insectivorous  bats  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
molar  teeth  are  especially  adapted  for  cutting  up  the 
soft  bodies  of  insects.  It  has  been  stated  that  bats  are 
an  appreciable  factor  in  keeping  down  codling  moths 
and  mosquitoes,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  may 
be  of  considerable  economic  importance  from  this 
standpoint. 

Bats  belong  to  that  unique  group  of  animals  which 
go  into  a  state  of  true  hibernation  in  the  winter  time. 
This  interesting  state  of  partial  suspension  of  bodily 
activity  in  cold  weather  is  not  common  in  all  bats,  but 
occurs  chiefly  in  one  family,  the  Vespertilionidae,  that 
range  in  the  North  Temperate  zone.  All  our  Virginia 
bats  belong  to  this  family,  but  the  red,  hoary,  and  silver- 
haired  bats  commonly  migrate  south  in  winter,  rather 
than  go  into  hibernation.  Bats  normally  hibernate  in 
caves,  attics,  and  old  buildings,  at  which  time  they  hang 
suspended  upside  down  by  their  feet.  While  in  hiberna- 
tion, their  body  temperature  drops  considerably,  ap- 
proximating the  temperature  of  their  surroundings. 
Metabolism  is  greatly  lowered,  and  life  is  sustained 
until  spring  by  thick  layers  of  fat  deposited  in  the  fall 
by  the   animals. 


The  great  dexterity  of  bats  in  avoiding  objects  is  ac- 
complished in  a  unique  manner.  Flying  bats  emit  super- 
sonic sound  waves  which  are  reflected  back  from  ob- 
stacles in  their  path.  The  animals  hear  these  reflected 
sound  waves,  localize  the  source  of  the  reflected  sound, 
and  thus  avoid  the  obstacle.  This  system  is  not  infal- 
lible, as  bats  often  fly  into  wires,  tree  branches,  or  other 
objects.  Despite  the  old  adage,  "blind  as  a  bat,"  the 
eyesight  of  the  bat  is  extremely  well  developed  and 
particularly  well-adapted  for  a  nighttime  existence. 

Bats  serve  another  useful  purpose  in  the  production 
of  guano,  droppings  valuable  as  a  fertilizer.  These 
large  deposits  of  excrements  are  found  in  the  United 
States  only  in  some  of  the  large  limestone  caves  of  the 
southwest.  ConcentratioDs  of  nine  million  bats,  usually 
Mexican  free-tailed  bats,  have  been  seen  to  emerge  from 
one  of  these  caves  in  a  single  flight.  Thousands  of  tons 
of  this  fertile  guano,  worth  40  to  80  dollars  a  ton,  some- 
times accumulate  in  these  caves.  It  accumulates  slowly, 
however,  and  the  supply  in  many  areas  has  been  de- 
pleted. 

There  have  been  12  species  of  bats  recorded  within 
the  boundaries  of  Virginia.  These  are  as  follows:  little 
brown  bat  (Myotis  I.  luriju^iis).  Keen  bat  (Myotis  keeni 
septentrionalis),  Indiana  bat  (Myotis  sodalis),  least 
brown  bat  (Myotis  subulatus  leibii),  silver-haired  bat 
[Lasionycteris  notiva^ans) ,  pipistrelle  iPipistrellus  s. 
subflavus) ,  big  brown  bat  {Eptesicus  /.  fuscus) ,  red  bat 
(Lasiurus  b.  borealis),  hoary  bat  (Lasiurus  cinerus), 
evening  bat  (JSycticeus  huneralis),  Rafinesque's  big- 
eared  hat  (Corynorhinus  r.  rafinesquii),  and  LeConte's 
big-eared  bat  {Corynorhinus  macrotis) .  Of  these  12 
species,  seven  liave  been  collected  only  in  isolated  caves 
or  in  limited  geographical  areas.  Of  the  remaining 
five  species,  the  little  brown  bat  is  the  most  common 
and  is  found  statewide.  It  is  a  small  bat,  yellowish 
brown  to  reddish  brown  in  color. 

The  Keen  bat  is  common  statewide,  similarly  brown 

(Continued  on  page  22) 


(Left)  The  little  brown  bat,  most  abundant  and  widely  distributed  bat  in  Virginia.    (Circle)  The  fish   bat,   not  found   in  Virginia,   but  is  shown  to 
depict  teeth   of   bats.     (Right)    Close-up   of   hibernating    little    brown    bats  showing  them  in  their  usual  up-side-down  position  on  cave  wall. 
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Powhatan  Shows  The  Way  in  Game  Management 


By  "MICKEY"  MORRIS  and  H.  S.  JONES  ' 


(Commission    photos    by   Kesteloo) 


IN  THE  SMALL  county  of  Powhatan,  located  in  the 
central  plain  of  Virginia  hetween  the  James  and 
Appomattox  Rivers,  farming  and  woodland  activities 
are  the  main  occupations  and  sources  of  income.  This 
area  has  a  temperate  climate,  fairly  free  of  severe 
winters,  with  an  area  of  273  square  miles  and  a  popula- 
tion of  approximately  5,000.  About  75  or  80  per  cent 
of  the  county  is  covered  with  woodland,  most  of  which 
has  been  cut  over  in  recent  years.  The  farming  picture 
has  been  changing  and  is  continuing  to  change  from 
predominately  crops  to  grass  and  livestock  farming. 
Forest  destruction  and  the  change  in  the  farming  sys- 
tem, together  with  more  intensive  hunting,  has  caused 
sportsmen  and  others  interested  in  wildlife  to  become 
concerned  about  the  possibility  of  losing  this  wonderful 
possession  unless  something  is  done  toward  its  restora- 
tion. 

Several  years  ago  a  local  group  attempted  to  organize 
a  sportsman's  club  with  the  idea  of  protecting  and 
conserving  the  game  in  the  county.  This  group  never 
became  firmly  organized  and  soon  faded  out  of  the 
picture.  Later,  some  of  the  leaders  of  this  group,  includ- 
ing E.  F.  Yates,  Beasley  Hancock  and  C.  P.  Montgomery 
called  a  meeting  of  all  people  interested  in  the  im- 
provement and  protection  of  wildlife  in  Powhatan 
County. 

Attending  this  meeting  besides  the  three  mentioned 
were  J.  O.  Martin,  M.  J.  Michaux,  Matt  Michaux,  Mc- 
Guire  Morris,  Jr.,  Heth  Owen,  H.  S.  Jones,  R.  H.  Boelt, 
Sam  Bonifant,  G.  B.  Cosby,  Jr.,  R.  J.  Lester,  George 
Lawton,  George  Palmore,  Wyatt  Sanders,  and  L.  W. 
Skaggs.  This  group  formally  organized  as  the  Powhatan 
Game  Conservation  Association  with  the  following  aim 
as  stated  in  its  by-laws:  "The  purpose  and  aim  of  this 
Association  is  to  improve  the  habitat  of  the  County  for 
all  kinds  of  useful  game  by  soliciting  the  interest  and 
cooperation  of  landowners  in  growing  plants  suitable 
for  food  and  cover  for  game  and  also  for  the  protection 
and  conservation  of  game  by  regulating  the  kill  within 
safe  limits  and  to  assist  law  enforcement  officers  by 
encouraging  hunters  to  observe  game  regulations  and 
explaining  the  need  for  them  due  to  the  extreme  pres- 
sure of  widespread  hunting  which  continues  to  in- 
crease." 


C.  P.  Montgomery,  conservation  officer,  acted  as  chair- 
man at  the  first  meeting  of  this  group  until  the  election 
of  Beasley  Hancock  as  temporary  president  who  later 
resigned  in  favor  of  E.  F.  Yates.  J.  O.  Martin  was  elected 
vice-president  and  H.  S.  Jones  secretary  and  treasurer. 
All  interested  residents  of  the  County  and  non-resident 
landowners  were  invited  to  join  the  Association  and 
assist  in  improving  the  wildlife  conditions  in  the  County. 
Dues  were  set  at  $1.50  per  year,  later  raised  to  $2.00 
which  would  include  a  subscription  to  the  Virginia 
Wildlife  magazine. 

It  appeared  to  this  group  that  the  greatest  cause  of  a 
dwindling  game  population  in  the  County  was  the  shift 
to  livestock  farming  and  woodland  operations.  Live- 
stock grazing  was  destroying  both  cover  and  food  and 
also  was  causing  more  of  the  hay  fields  to  be  harvested 
clean,  which  removed  the  winter  food  and  cover.  Hedge- 
rows, honeysuckle  and  other  dense  areas  were  also  being 
cleared  and  opened  up  for  grazing  and  hay. 

The  County  Board  of  Supervisors,  consisting  of  Wyatt 
Sanders,  Chairman,  Sam  Bonifant  and  M.  J.  Michaux, 
members,  was  approached  by  the  Game  Conservation 
Association.  After  explaining  the  decline  of  wildlife 
populations,  its  causes  and  effects  on  the  recreational 
and  economic  values  to  the  people  of  the  County,  the 


Mickey  Morris  (center),   game  warden   for   Powhatan   County,   meets 

with  a  group  of  interested  landowners  to  discuss  a  wildlife  food  and 

cover  planting  program  for  their  farms. 


*   McGuire    (Mickey)    Morris    is    state    gome    warden    from    Powhatan    County. 
H.    S.    Jones    is    Soil    Conservationist    with    the    SCS    from    Powhatan. 
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Talking  it  over,  Morris  (center)  talks  it  over  with  R.  M.  Cracken  (left), 

Powhatan  farmer,  and  C.  O.  Bodie,  Jr.,  dairy  farmer,  before  planting 

operation   is  begun. 
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Morris  demonstrates  one  method  by  which  bicolor  seed  is  broadcast 

on  freshly  tilled  soil.    Tractor  in   background  was  purchased   by  the 

Powhatan    Game    Conservation    Association    for    use    by    landowners 

who  want  to  make  wildlife  plantings. 


A  good  year's  growth  for  a  border  of  bicolor  lespedeza  on  a  typical 
Powhatan  farm  is  surveyed  by  Game  Warden  Morris. 


Board  was  asked  and  agreed  to  appropriate  from  the 
dog  license  fund  $500.00  per  year  for  three  years  to 
purchase  a  tractor  and  equipment  to  be  used  exclusively 
to  plant  food  and  cover  patches  for  wild  game  on  lands 
in  the  County. 

The  tractor  and  a  bush  and  bog  harrow  were  pur- 
chased in  March  1952,  and  put  under  the  supervision 
and  management  of  McGuire  Morris,  state  game  warden 
from  Powhatan,  with  the  entire  Game  Conservation 
Association  to  assist  in  locating  planting  sites  and 
general  promotional  and  educational  work.  The  tractor 
is  fully  insured  and  is  operated  from  Association  treas- 
ury and  donations. 

The  Association  sought  and  received  the  assistance  of 
the  Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries. 
H.  J.  Tuttle  and  Kit  Shaffer,  district  technicians,  at- 
tended the  first  meeting  held.  They  explained  the 
general  game  conditions  throughout  the  state,  what  was 
being  done,  and  some  of  the  things  we  might  do  for 
game  in  Powhatan.  The  Commission  has  been  helpful 
and  cooperatve  throughout  and  has  furnished  seed  and 
plants  for  all  plantings,  as  well  as  assistance  in  prepara- 
tion of  seed  bed  and  site  locations. 

As  a  result  of  the  activities  of  the  Powhatan  Game 
Conservation  Association  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  and  Game  Commission, 
even  with  a  late  start  in  1952,  the  records  show  that  100 
landowners  took  part  in  this  program  in  which  seed  and 
plants  were  furnished  by  the  Game  Department,  355 
patches  of  game  bird  mix  and  46,000  bicolor  shrubs 
were  planted.  Many  farmers  agreed  to  leave  unharvested 
strips  of  small  grain  and  lespedeza  in  areas  accessible 
to  game.  The  St.  Emma's  School  for  Boys  and  Adam- 
son  Brothers  seeded  approximately  400  pounds  of  lespe- 
deza and  game  bird  mixture  which  they  purchased 
separately  from  Game  Department  contributions  in  cut- 
over  woodland  and  woods  roads.  Most  of  these  patches 
produced  a  fair  growth  and  some  seed.  Some  were  in- 
spected by  Game  Commission  technicians  and  graded 
better  than  average. 

Our  program  for  1953  calls  for  doubling  our  1952 
operations  in  seed  patches. 

The  Association  is  also  interested  in  fish  and  partic- 
ularly in  farm  ponds  which  have  become  popular  and 
numerous  in  recent  years.  Farmers  can  and  are  obtain- 
ing free  assistance  in  site  selection,  planning  and  specifi- 
cations through  the  Piedmont  Soil  Conservation  District 
which  also  secures  the  fish  for  these  ponds  from  the  U. 
S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  furnishes  instructions 
and  advice  on  management  for  maximum  fish  produc- 
tion. In  recent  years  approximately  40  landowners  have 
used  this  service. 

After  one  year  it  is  too  early  to  arrive  at  any  lifetime 
conclusions,  but  it  appears  that  good  progress  has  been 
made.  Interest  and  enthusiasm  have  remained  good,  and 
if  continued,  much  may  be  accomplished  in  the  con- 
servation and  propagation  of  game  and  in  the  en- 
lightenment of  all  the  people  of  Powhatan  to  the  press- 
ing need   and  value  of  wildlife  restoration. 
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COMMISION  COMPLETES   FIVE-YEAR   PROGRAM 

(Continued   from   poge  7) 


appearances  before  sportsmen,  school  and  other  youth 
groups. 

Special  educational  booklets  and  bulletins  are  proving 
serviceable,  and  the  Commission  is  now  prepared  to 
furnish  free  for  the  asking  comprehensive  literature  on 
virtually  every  phase  of  wildlife  and  game  fish.  The 
annual  wildlife  essay  contest,  which  started  with  a  small 
beginning,  has  expanded  steadily,  and  thousands  of  Vir- 
ginia school  children  have  been  indoctrinated  in  wild- 
life thinking  through  their  work  in  preparation  for 
writing  their  papers. 

Fiscal  affairs  are  in  excellent  shape,  with  the  state 
auditor  annually  giving  the  Commission  a  clean  bill  of 
health.  Revenues  of  the  Commission  are  carefully  ac- 
counted for,  all  coming  from  the  sales  of  hunting,  fish- 
ing and  trapping  licenses,  15  per  cent  of  the  income  from 
dog  licenses,  federal  aid  appropriations  (Pittman- 
Robertson  and  Dingell-Johnson  funds)  and  the  sale  of 
publications  and  other  miscellaneous  items.  Activities  of 
the  Commission  are  entirely  self-supporting,  except  for 
the  federal  excise  taxes  on  sporting  arms,  ammunition 
and  sport  fishing  tackle. 

During   the    five-year    period,    the    Commission    pur- 


chased a  run-down  farm  in  Orange  County  with  the 
specific  purpose  of  demonstrating  that  upland  game 
could  be  brought  back  through  habitat-improvement 
practices  alone.  During  this  period,  it  was  found  ad- 
visable to  sell  this  property,  at  a  profit  of  $30,000,  with 
a  commitment  that  approved  habitat-improvement 
practices  would  be  continued. 

Also,  during  this  period,  the  Hog  Island  Marsh,  in 
Surry  County,  was  acquired  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
lasting  contribution,  through  management,  to  the  water- 
fowl populations  annually  wintering  in  our  state.  En- 
gineering work  to  control  water  levels  and  plantings  for 
waterfowl  are  already  bringing  satisfactory  results. 

The  only  section  of  the  original  long-range  program 
in  which  there  has  been  a  lag  bas  been  in  the  con- 
struction of  five  fish  ponds,  one  in  eacli  of  the  five  years. 
This  lag  was  due  to  conditions  over  wliich  the  Commis- 
sion had  no  control  —mainly  exorbitant  costs  of  labor 
and  material.  One  fine  impoundment  has  been  com- 
pleted and  is  being  heavily  fished.  Two  others  are  in 
the  course  of  construction,  and  this  phase  of  the  program 
is  being  stepped  up  rapidly. 


in  color  to  the  little  brown  bat,  but  with  much  longer 
ears. 

The  silver-haired  bat  is  widely  distributed  and  is 
the  most  beautiful  of  our  bats.  It  is  dark  brown  in 
color  with  white-tipped  hairs. 

The  pipistrelle  is  very  common  and  the  daintiest 
bat  in  Virginia,  easily  distinguished  by  its  small  size 
and  pale  yellowish  brown  coloration. 

The  red  bat  may  be  easily  distinguished  by  its  rufous 
coloration  and  it  is  abundant  throughout  the  state. 

Of  the  seven  relatively  rare  species  mentioned,  the 
Indiana  bat  has  been  found  in  caves  in  Giles,  Bath, 
Shenandoah  and  Montgomery  counties.  It  is  similar 
in  appearance  to  the  little  brown  bat. 

The  least  brown  bat  has  been  found  in  only  two 
caves,  one  in  Bath  county  and  one  in  Highland  county. 
It  is  similar  to  the  little  brown  bat,  but  has  a  black, 
rather  than  a  brown,  face. 

The  big  brown  bat  is  probably  found  statewide,  but 
is  nowhere  common.  It  may  be  distinguished  from 
other  Virginia  bats  by  its  large  size  an«l  uniform  brown 
coloration. 


VIRGINIA'S  FLYING  MAMMALS 

(Continued  from   page   19) 

The  hoary  bat  has  been  taken  only  in  Northampton 
and  Culpeper  counties.  It  is  colored  uniformly  brown, 
with  wliite-tipped  hairs,  giving  it  a  hoary  appearance. 

The  evening  bat  has  been  collected  only  from  the 
Coastal  Plain  and  Lower  Piedmont  regions.  It  is  similar 
to  the  little  brown  bat,  but  has  sparser  fur,  and  shorter, 
more  leathery  ears. 

Rafinesque's  big-eared  bat  has  been  recorded  only  in 
Burkes  Garden  in  Tazewell  county.  With  the  exception 
of  LeConte's  big-eared  bat,  it  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  other  bats  of  Virginia  by   its   huge  ears. 

LeConte's  big-eared  bat  bas  l)een  collected  only  in 
the  Dismal  Swamp  region.  It  may  be  separated  from 
other  Virginia  bats  by  its  huge  ears  and  from  Rafines- 
que's big-cared  bat  by  its  white-tipped  belly  hairs. 

There  is  still  mucli  to  learn  about  the  distribution 
and  life  history  of  the  bats  which  occur  in  Virginia. 
Only  recently,  a  new  species  record  was  made  for  the 
state,  and  it  is  possible  that  other  unrecorded  species 
may  be  found  in  the  future.  For  the  student  of  natural 
history,  the  study  of  bats  still  furnishes  a  fascinating 
field  of  endeavor. 


BOY  SCOUTS  KNOW  THEIR  SNAKES 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


tion,  help  other  people  in  many  useful  ways.  To  them,  to 
help  is  to  serve.  They  can  and  do  help  others  because 
they    have    first    learned    to    help    themselves. 

Under  tlie  teaeliing  of  Scoutmaster  Warin,  Jimmie  and 
his  buddies  know  about  the  meaning  and  necessity  for 
conservation  in  a  great  and  growing  country  tliat  once, 
many  years  ago,  had  more  than  enough  of  everything — - 


the  need  of  every  American  boy  to  give  the  further 
pledge  to  save  and  defend  from  waste  the  natural 
resources  of  this  great  country — its  soil,  forests,  waters 
and  wildlife;  to  help  restore  America's  soil,  woods, 
waters,  and  wildlife;  to  help  increase  opportunities  for 
outdoor  recreation;  to  hunt  and  fish  in  accordance  with 
the   law;    to   respect   the   property   rights   of   others;    to 
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VIRGINIA  WILDLIFE 


I 


The  New  Virginia  Wildlife  Federation 


By  BILL  NEWSOME 
Secretary,  Virginia   Wildlife  Federation 


THE  Virginia  Wildlife  Federation  was  organized  by 
a  group  of  men  who  are  firm  believers  in  the  old 
adage  that  "in  numbers  there  is  strength." 

Formed  by  a  number  of  Virginia  sportsmen  and  con- 
servation clubs  to  accomplish  the  tasks  too  large  for  an 
individual  club,  the  organization  has  no  connection  with 
any  other  state  body.  Incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
Virginia,  this  Federaton  works  to  accomplish  the  prime 
objectives  of  restoring  and  conserving  our  natural  wild- 
life resources. 

The  Virginia  Wildlife  Federation  is  the  newest  of  the 
47  state  federations  to  affiliate  with  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation,  which  is  supported  solely  by  the  sale  of 
wildlife  stamps  and  similar  materi- 
al. The  national  organization  re- 
ceives no  monetary  support  from 
the  state  affiliated  groups.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  state  federations  affili- 
ating with  the  national  group  is  to 
receive  the  strength  provided  by 
four  and  one  half  million  mem- 
bers working  toward  one  big  com- 
mon goal— CONSERVATION. 

The  Virginia  Federation  is  sup- 
ported entirely  by  dues  of  mem- 
bers of  the  affiliated  clubs,  and  the 
sustaining  and  contributing  mem- 
bers. It  receives  no  aid  from  public 
funds  and  has  no  jurisdiction  over 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  affiliated 
clubs.  Possessing  no  capital  stock, 
the  Federation  earmarks  for  fur- 
ther conservation  work  any  funds 
accumulated  above  the  necessary 
costs  of  operation. 

In  the  form  of  decals  and  shoul- 
der patches  worn  by  its  members,  the  emblem  of  this 
conservation  group  is  already  becoming  familiar  to  the 
people  of  Virginia.  The  distinctive  emblem  is  a  golden 
triangle  with  a  red  center  decorated  by  a  dogwood  blos- 
som, with  a  green  ribbon  flowing  beneath. 

After  much  discussion  concerning  the  objectives,  the 
officers  of  the  group  decided  that  their  biggest  job  lay 
in  the  field  of  conservation  education.  As  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  Federation  so  aptly  said:  "When  you  stop 
to  realize  that  recreation  and  tourist  trade  are  Virginia's 
number  two  industry,  and  that  wildlife  and  our  natural 
resources  are  the  mainstays  of  that  business,  you  would 
think  that  we  would  have  found  a  way  to  teach  our 
people  to  take  care  of  our  wildlife  and  protect  our 
natural   resources." 

The  Virginia  Wildlife  Federation  hopes  to  take  the 
lead  in  teaching  people  to  protect  our  natural  resources 
and  wildlife.  With  good  luck,  they  hope  to  get  their  plan 


into  action  before  the  end  of  1953. 

Under  this  objective  of  conservation  education,  the 
members  of  this  organization  see  one  of  their  biggest 
jobs  in  those  counties  touching  on  tidewater.  A  plan 
is  vitally  needed  to  provide  better  use  of  our  salt 
waters  to  provide  more  sea  products  for  sport,  food,  and 
fun.  The  Federation  hopes  to  formulate  such  a  plan  and 
enlist  the  aid  of  sportsmen,  commercial  fishermen, 
scientists,  and  consumers,  who  have  a  mutual  interest  in 
the  problem,  to  carry  the  plan  out  successfully. 

Another  very  serious  problem  which  will  be  tackled 
by  the  Federation  is  that  of  landowner-sportsmen  rela- 
tionships in  the  state.  Many  hunters  are  spending  much 
of  their  lime  afield  looking  for  a 
place  to  hunt,  wliile  many  land- 
owners are  posting  their  lands  as 
protection  from  irresponsible  tres- 
pass. 

Wildlife  federations  in  other 
states  have  arrived  at  working  solu- 
tions to  this  problem,  and  the 
Virginia  Federation  hopes  to  spark 
a  movement  to  improve  the  relat- 
ionships between  these  two  groups. 
The  Virginia  Federation  with 
the  objective  of  preserving  our 
natural  resources  from  attack  by 
those  intent  on  using  them  for 
selfish  interests  has  already  achie- 
ved one  media  which  will  go  far 
toward  achieving  that  goal — com- 
munication. 

In  addition  to  the  protection  of 
natural  resources,  the  Virginia 
Federation  hopes  to  incorporate 
the  fullest  meaning  of  the  word 
"conservation"  in  its  activities — "conservation  means 
developement  as  much  as  it  does  protection."  In  teaching 
the  wise  use  of  our  natural  resources,  the  group  will 
point  out  that  there  are  as  many  of  our  natural  resources 
unwisely  used,  as  there  arc  those  which  need  protection. 
The  motto  of  the  Virginia  Wildlife  Federation  might 
well  be  a  quotation  from  one  of  the  English  naturalists: 
"How  pleasant  it  would  be  each  day  to  think,  today  I 
have  done  something  that  will  tend  to  render  future 
generations  happy."  This  well  sums  up  the  ultimate 
objective  of  the  organization  to  leave  the  natural  re- 
sources of  this  state  in  a  better  condition  for  future 
generations  than  they  themselves  found  them. 

The  Federation  has  no  delusions  at  all  that  this  can 
be  accomplished  in  a  day  or  a  year.  Anyone  who  enjoys 
a  good  fight  for  a  good  cause  should  join  this  group  of 
conservation-minded  Virginians — they  expect  to  be  in 
the  fight  for  many  years  to  come. 


Commisiion  photo  by  Kasteloo 

Newsome,    State   Federation   secretary, 
displays  Virginia's  emblem. 


JULY,  1953 
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BOY  SCOUTS  KNOW 

(Continued  from 

further  every  effort  to  wisely  use  all  natural  resources. 
Someday,  perhaps,  Jimmie  will  be  an  Izaak  Waltonian 
like  his  daddy  and  be  president  of  a  chapter  like 
Arlington's  Van  Close.  He  might  even  teach  and  write 
about  real  conservation  like  Editor  Joe  Shomon  of 
Virginia  Wildlife. 

Jimmie's  Scout  Troop,  No.  151,  headed  by  its  noted 
Scoutmaster,  Harry  B.  Warin,  has  the  proud  record  of 
standing  second  in  the  United  States  in  outdoor  camping 


THEIR  SNAKES 

page  24) 

rating.  The  troop  has  won  the   prize  in  Arlington  for 
outdoor  camping  for  three  consecutive  years. 

So  here's  a  salute  to  Jimmie  Brewhaker,  "Black  Snake 
King,"  and  to  his  Boy  Scout  buddies — Eagle  Scouts  of 
the  future,  Virginia  gentlemen  always!  And  a  salute  to 
the  ex-den  mother  who's  not  as  afraid  of  good  snakes 
as  before,  and  to  Big  Jim,  past-master  in  pouring  the  oil 
of  peace  and  quietude  on  snake-troubled  waters. 


NOT  JUST  WHAT  —  WHY? 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


much  difference  in  technique.  As  an  example:  Jim 
Keefe  of  Missouri's  Commission  wrote  a  basic  conserv- 
ation booklet  aimed  at  junior  high  school  students.  It 
was  a  simplified  capsule  of  basic  causes;  we  almost  con- 
cluded it  was  too  simple. 

But  we  did  print  it,  with  what  you  might  call  "mood" 
illustrations.  It  appeared  in  mid-Spring,  too  late  for 
school  distribution,  so  we  sent  a  few  sample  copies  to 
outdoor  writers  and  newspaper  editors  on  our  "B"  list 
and  decided  to  wait  until  school  reopened  to  get  it  to 
the  boys  and  girls.  By  Fall  our  original  printing  of 
25,000  copies  was  exhausted,  in  the  most  spontaneous 
demand  for  a  printed  item  that  I've  seen  in  my  six  years 
with  the  Missouri  Commission.  Adults  got  hold  of  that 
little  16-page  book  and  thought  it  was  wonderful;  it 
explained  so  much. 

So  that's  WHY  we  have  to  do  these  basic,  simple  jobs: 
in  order  that  people  of  any  age  can  understand  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  in  the  more  specialized  line  of  wildlife 
management. 

A  couple  of  years  ago,  we  asked  ourselves  in  Missouri 
why  we  put  out  only  10,000  copies  of  a  publication  de- 
signed to  educate  the  public — and  then  didn't  get  it  in 
their  hands  but  made  them  come  seeking  it.  So  last  year 
we  printed  a  quail  book,  "Whirring  Wings,"  written  by 
Jack  Stanford.  We  decided  that  our  answer  to  the  in- 
evitable question  was  that  it  would  acquaint  people  with 
Missouri's  most  famous  game  bird — not  as  a  living  clay 
pigeon  but  as  a  game  species  dependent  upon  what  man 
himself  did. 

Now  this  was  going  to  be  a  96-page  book,  highly 
illustrated  and  thus  quite  expensive.  It  might  have  been 
superficially  logical  to  put  out  a  limited  run  and  be 
choosy  in  placing  the  book.  Yet  why  were  we  putting  it 
out  at  all,  except  to  inform  people  who  might  do  some- 
thing about  providing  quail  habitat?  So  we  printed  80,- 
000  copies- — which  reduced  the  unit  cost  considerably, 
by  the  way — and  then  we  tied  distribution  in  with  the 
showing  of  our  new  quail  movie,  "Bobwhite  Through 
the  Year," — and  then  we  tied  in  our  radio  programs  on 
a  campaign  for  food-and-covcr  plots,  while  announcing 
the  movie  and  the  booklet.  We  literally  forced  that  book 
on  people  who  seemed  to  have  even  a  glimmer  of 
interest. 

We  had  to  buy  extra  copies  of  the  movie  to  meet  the 


demand ;  and  we'll  have  to  reprint  "Whirring  Wings"  in 
July.  And  it  all  used  up  budget  money  that  might  have 
been  spread  around  further.  But  our  why  do  it  at  all 
query  indicated  it  had  to  be  done  big — or  not  done  right. 

Now  let's  carry  our  probing  a  dangerous  step  further. 
Why  do  we  have  research?  Why  do  we  journey  from 
Canada,  Mexico  and  most  of  the  states  of  the  United 
States  to  compare  notes?  Why  do  we  use,  in  conversa- 
tion, the  trappings  of  science?  Basically,  because  all  of 
us  are  seeking  new  ideas  and  information  and  tech- 
niques in  conserving  and  restoring  wildlife  and  forestry 
resources,  resources  that  belong  to  that  vague  body  we 
call  "the  people."  And  yet,  in  the  last  analysis,  only 
those  same  "people^'  can  do  the  actual  work  of  conserv- 
ing and  restoring.  Not  one  state  represented  here  has, 
or  under  a  democracy  will  have,  enough  power  and 
money  to  order  the  needed  management  done  on  a 
statewide  scale,  no  matter  how  much  it  may  need  doing. 

So  why  hunt  for  the  solution  to  conservation  problems 
— unless  the  people  themselves  can  be  told  how  and  why 
to  do  them  for  themselves.  And  that  final  answer  to  why 
is  the  sole  excuse  for  your  Information  and  Education 
divisions,  your  public  relations  sections,  your  education 
work.  And  that  is  also  the  most  basic  explanation  for 
everything  else  we  do  in  the  conservation  field! 

We  must  give  people  Truth,  which  is  something  more 
than  an  assemblage  of  facts.  We  must  develop  in  them  a 
philosophy,  if  conservation  is  to  be  a  true  mass  move- 
ment instead  of  another  government  agency.  We  must 
give  them  leadership  that  will  develop  volunteer  leaders 
at  local  levels.  We  must  set  up  an  ethical  standard  within 
the  body  of  society  that  will  form  a  new  measurement 
for  social  approval.  We  must  realize  that  conservation 
cannot  disassociate  itself  from  any  of  the  other  social 
forces  moving  man  in  his  daily  routine.  We  must 
remember  that  we  can  do  relatively  little  about  man- 
aging wildlife  unless  we  can  do  a  great  deal  about 
managing  man's  manipulation  of  the  earth  on  which  all 
life  exists. 

And  tliis,  I  think,  is  the  why  of  conservation  educa- 
tion; ivhy  we  must  have  it,  expand  it,  develop  it  into 
a  primary  force. 

Let's  always  ask  ourselves  why  we  do  what  we  do  in 
conservation — and  make  it  an  honest  question  to  which 
we  must  supply  an   honest  answer. 
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VIRGINIANS    STARTLED   BY 

RABBITS   WITH  VARICOLORED 

TAILS 

Some  Virginians  have  stopped 
drinking,  even  socially,  and  have 
made  repeated  trips  to  the  eye  doctor 
— they  think  they  are  seeing  things. 
The  sight  of  a  cottontail  bunny  with 
its  normally  snowy  tail  flashing  a 
bright  purple  in  the  sunlight  has 
startled  many  a  wide-eyed  Virginian. 

Mitchell  A.  Byrd,  a  graduate  stu- 
dent in  the  wildlife  management  field 
at  V.P.I.,  could  tell  these  bewildered 
Virginians  that  those  rabbits  really 
do  have  vari-colored  tails.  The  bun- 
nies, who  have  probably  been  fright- 
ened at  the  sight  of  their  own  pink, 
orange,  purple  and  yellow  tails,  are 
being  used  by  the  Virginia  Coopera- 
tive Wildlife  Research  Unit  for  ex- 
perimental purposes. 

Byrd  and  A.  B.  Massey,  professor  of 
botany  at  V.P.I.,  are  making  a  study 
of  the  ecological  succession  in  aband- 
oned areas  and  its  effects  upon  game 
and  other  animal  species.  As  a  part 
of  this  project,  a  study  is  being  made 
of  the  rabbit  populations  on  both 
cultivated  and  abandoned  farm  lands. 

As  the  students  check  their  box 
traps,  and  find  a  victim,  they  dye  the 
ral)l)it's  tail  the  particular  color  set 
aside  for  that  season  of  the  year, 
place  a  numbered  tag  in  the  bunny's 
ear  and  release  the  animal  at  the 
point  of  capture.  By  trapping  rabbits 
both  on  tlie  cultivated  and  abandoned 
lands,  the  students  hope  to  reach 
some  conclusions  as  to  the  influence 
of  plant  succession  on  the  general 
rabbit  populations. 

GAME   WARDENS, 
AID  TO  SPORTSMEN 

The  following  is  a  slightly  con- 
densed story  written  by  District 
Forest  Ranger  R.  E.  Elliott  for  the 
Harrisburg  Daily  Neivs  Record.  We 
believe  it  to   be   pretty  sound  think- 


ing and  have  reprinted  a  portion 
for  our  readers. 

"The  game  wardens  of  Virginia  and 
most  other  states  are  the  most  sinned 
against  and  berated  men  around.  It  is 
generally  conceded  that  the  smart 
man  evades,  eludes,  and  confuses  the 
game  warden.  It  is  apparently  be- 
lieved that  he  is  an  obstructionist, 
a  foe  of  the  sportsman  and  that  any- 
one helping  to  run  down  a  law 
violator  is  disloyal  to  the  'League  of 
Warden  Pesterers'. 

Let's  look  at  the  situation  from 
another  angle.     Game  and  fish  laws 


Play  fair  with  your  warden.    He  is  the  sports- 
man's best  friend. 


are  set  up  by  the  Commission  and 
state  legislature  in  the  best  interests 
of  wildlife  and  men,  providing  the 
sportsmen  with  as  much  game  as 
possible.  Above  all,  they  are  devised 
to  give  everyone  an  equal  and  fair 
share.  Those  who  violate  these  laws 
are  not  playing  fair  with  the  other 
sportsmen. 

As  in  all  games  of  sport,  there  must 
be  a  referee  whose  job  it  is  to  see  that 
those  playing  the  game  play  it  fair. 
Tlie  warden  is  appointed  by  the  state 
to  serve  this  purpose.  He  is  a  man 
who  works  long  and  faithfully.  His 
personal  comfort  and  wants  are 
minor  considerations.  He  is  one  of 
the  most  loyal  servants  of  the  public. 


His  one  objective  is  to  see  that  the 
rules  of  the  game  are  followed  and 
that  everyone  has  a  fair  and  equal 
chance.  And  yet,  it  is  considered 
smart  to  outwit  him.  It  is  considered 
even  smarter,  not  to  give  him  any 
help  in  such  matters  as  providing  liim 
with  vital  information  for  successfully 
prosecuting  anyone  who  is  not  play- 
ing fair.  It  just  doesn't  add  up. 

It  would  seem  almost  more  nearly 
right  that  the  fishermen  and  hunters 
would  all  work  together  for  the  game 
warden  rather  than  against  him  since 
he  is  working  for  their  interests. 

This  is  written  as  an  appeal  to  all 
sportsmen  to  re-consider  their  way  of 
thinking.  Give  the  warden  the  break 
he  deserves.  Play  fair  with  him  and 
other  sportsmen.  Work  towards  the 
elimination  of  the  poacher.  There  is 
just  about  enough  fish  and  game  to 
go  around,  so  why  not  see  to  it  that 
the  fish  and  game  laws  become  recog- 
nized as  the  rules  of  the  game  and 
that  the  warden  is  looked  upon  as 
the  referee  and  representative  of 
fair  play  for  everyone." 

TWO  BASS  ON  SAME  PLUG 

There  is  one  Virginia  fisherman 
who  is  guarding  as  "top  secret"  the 
type  of  plug  he  used  to  hook  two 
bass  at  one  cast  in  the  Philpott  Reser- 
voir last  May. 

Paul  Rumbaugh,  of  Martinsville, 
went  to  the  reservoir  to  participate 
in  the  fish  tagging  program  initiated 
by  the  Commission  and  interested 
sportsmen.  Having  secured  a  special 
permit  to  catch  the  fish  for  tagging 
purposes,  Rumbaugh,  on  his  first  cast, 
promptly  pulled  in  an  11-inch  small- 
mouth  and  a  14-inch  largemouth  with 
the  same  plug.  Fish  Biologist,  Robert 
Martin,  of  the  Game  Commission, 
who  commented  that  this  stroke  of 
good  luck  is  very  rare,  indeed,  could 
not  even  bribe  Rumbaugh  to  disclose 
the  type  of  plug  he  used. 


JULY,  1953 
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COMMISSION  HIRES  DEER  SPE- 
CIALIST TO  STUDY  WESTERN 
HERDS 

A  deer  specialist  has  been  hired  by 
the  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  to  study  the  deer  "trouble 
spots"  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  an- 
nounces I.  T.  Quinn,  executive  di- 
rector. 

Stuart  P.  Davey,  31-year-old  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  graduate  with  a 
masters  degree  in  wildlife  manage- 
ment, began  work  in  Virginia  May 
18.  His  first  assignment  is  the  study  of 
problem  deer  conditions  in  counties 
west  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 

Davey  is  located  near  Lexing- 
ton in  Rockbridge  County,  from 
which  area  he  will  travel  to  study  the 
breeding  potential,  age  composition, 
sex  ratio,  and  general  conditions  of 
the  deer  herd  and  its  range. 

COMMISSION  APPROPRIATES 

MONIES  TO  CONTINUE  ESSAY 

CONTEST 

So  much  statewide  interest  has  de- 
veloped in  the  annual  wildlife  essay 
contest,  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
Commission  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  and  the  Virginia  Division  of 
the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America, 
that  the  Commission  at  its  meeting 
April  23  renewed  its  appropriations 
to  continue  the  contest  and  plans  are 
being  formulated  for  the  Seventh 
Annual  Contest  to  begin  this  fall. 

In  addition  to  the  appropriations 
made  by  the  Commission,  the  Vir- 
ginia Division  of  the  I.W.L.A.,  accord- 
ing to  its  President,  Paul  O.  Peters, 
has  appropriated  a  similar  amount 
for  the  continuation  of  the  contest. 
This  annual  conservation  education 
project  has  been  co-sponsored  by 
these   two   groups   since    1947. 


FARLEY  NAMED  DIRECTOR 

OF  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE 

SERVICE 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Douglas 
McKay  has  announced  the  appoint- 
ment of  John  L.  Farley,  of  Seattle, 
Washington,  as  Director  of  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  succeeding  Al- 
bert M.  Day,  who  has  been  offered 
another  position  in  the  Service. 

Mr.  Farley  was  born  in  Oxford, 
Ohio,  April  9,  1892,  and  was  grad- 
uated  from   State  Teachers   College, 


John  L. 
Farley 


River  Falls,  Wisconsin,  in  1910.  He 
taught  science  in  the  Black  River 
Falls,  Wisconsin,  high  school,  and 
served  as  superintendent  of  scliools 
there.  He  later  entered  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  and  was  graduated 
witli  a  B.  S.  in  Electrical  Engineering 
in  1917. 

Mr.  Farley  was  commissioned  as  a 
second  lieutenant  in  August,  1917, 
and  continued  as  a  regular  officer  in 
the  Army  until  December,  1922. 

After  military  service,  Mr.  Farley 
was  employed  by  the  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  Company  in  California  as  a 
sales  engineer  and  in  public  relations 
work.  From  1929  to  1935,  he  was 
executive  officer  of  the  California  Di- 
vision of  Fish  and  Game  and,  until 
1940,  he  was  in  community  relations 
work  witli  tlic  Crown  Zellerbach 
Corporation   in   Seattle,   Washington, 


He  returned  to  the  Army  in  Septem- 
ber of  1940.  He  was  commissioned 
a  colonel  in  February  of  1942. 

He  left  active  Army  service  in 
1945  and  returned  to  Crown  Zeller- 
liach. 

Mr.  Farley  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Fisheries  Society,  past  vice- 
president.  International  Association 
of  Game  and  Fish  Commissioners. 
He  is  a  brother  of  Admiral  Joseph  F. 
Farley,  former  commandant  of  the 
United   States   Coast  Guard. 

TRUCKERS    BOOST 
"KEEP   VIRGINIA   GREEN" 

The  truckers  of  Virginia  are  co- 
operating in  the  "Keep  Virginia 
Green"  movement  by  placing  large 
"Scotch-lite"  decals  on  the  rear  doors 
of  their  vans. 

The  picture  below  shows  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Smith  Transfer,  standing 
beside  one  of  his  units  displaying  the 
new  Keep  Virginia  Green  decal.  The 
other  photograph  is  of  Mr.  Wilson, 
of  Wilson  Trucking,  pointing  to  the 
wording  Keep  Virginia  Green,  which 
is  to  be  lettered  on  the  right  rear 
door  of  all  his  units.  The  above  men- 
tione<l  companies,  as  well  as  dozens 
of  others,  will  be  carrying  the  Keep 
Virginia  Green  slogan  on  more  than 
500  units  by  late  spring. 

The  Scotch-lite  decals  measure  24 
inches  by  18  inches  (oval  shaped) 
and  are  two  colors,  green  and  white. 

Mr.  Smith,  Smith  Transfer  Company,  displays 
"Keep  Virginia  Green"  posters  on   his  trucks. 
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VIRGINIA  WILDLIFE 


li)ildUpi  QwidJjb^idL  and  ClnAwsiM 


Ques.:  There  have  been  many  unverified 
accounts  of  bird  hibernation.  Has  this 
trait  ever  been  scientifically  estab- 
lished? 

Ans.:  The  first  scientifically  observed  instance 
of  bird  hibernation  was  recorded  by  Ed- 
mund C.  Jaeger,  professor  in  Riverside  Col- 
lege, California.  In  the  v/inter  of  1947- 
48,  Professor  Jaegar  studied  a  dormant 
poor-v/ill  found  in  the  Chuckav/alla  Moun- 
tains of  California.  During  the  study  which 
lasted  over  a  period  of  85  days,  the  bird's 
body  temperature  was  30°  below  normal. 
It  had  lost  weight  during  this  time  of  ob- 
servation and  gave  little  response  to  hand- 
ling. 

Ques.:  Is  there  any  change  in  the  diet  of 
a  frog  after  it  becomes  an  adult? 

Ans.:  As  a  tadpole,  a  frog  feeds  primarily  on 
algae  and  other  vegetation,  with  a  few 
small  aquatic  insects  and  other  animal  food 
to  supplement  this  diet.  When  the  tadpole 
develops  into  a  mature  adult  frog,  he  turns 
carnivorous  and  eats  primarily  insects,  small 
crawfish,  snails,  worms,  spiders,  and  almost 
anything  his  jaws  can  close  upon. 

Ques.:  How  can  one  distinguish  between 
the  calico  bass  and  the  crappie? 

Ans.:  The  difference  is  in  the  spines  of  the 
dorsal  fin.  The  crappie  has  5  or  6  spines, 
the  calico  bass  7  or  8.  Another  identifying 
feature  is  the  color.  The  crappie  is  lighter 
colored,  the  calico  darker.  These  two  spe- 
cies of  fish  are  known  also  as  the  black 
crappie  and  the  white  crappie,  respectively. 

Ques.:  What  are  the  features  which  dis- 
tmguish  the  bluegill  from  the  common 
sunfish,  or  pumpkinseed? 

Ans.:  The  bluegill  has  a  large  all-blue  gill 
flap,  whereas  the  pumpkinseed  flashes  a 
bngtit  red  sunspot  on  a  smaller  gill  flap 
and  has  a  touch  of  sky  blue  mottling  its 
cheeks.  The  bluegill  has  five  rows  of  scales 
on  its  cheeks  while  the  common  sunfish  has 
only  four. 

Ques.:  What  is  the  fastest  flying  bird  in 
the  world? 

Ans.:  Among  the  smaller  birds  it  is  probably 
the  swift.  This  minute  bird  achieves  speeds 
of  170  miles  per  hour.  Among  the  larger 
birds,  the  duck  hawk  is  the  fastest.  The 
peregrine  falcon  or  duck  hawk  flies  at 
speeds  from   170  to  200  miles  per  hour. 

Ques.:  Can  fish  hear? 

Ans.:  Yes,  fish  can  hear.  According  to  the 
Viennese  expert.  Von  Frisch,  the  various 
species  of  fish  have  varying  degrees  of 
hearing  ability.  Von  Frisch  discovered  that 
minnows  and  catfish  can  hear  out-of-water 
noises  better  than  most  humans.  But  pike, 
perch,  and  trout  have  poor  "ears."  This 
is  all  due  apparently  to  a  difference  in  body 
construction. 


Ques.:  Are  spiders  insects  or  animals? 

Ans.:  They  are  animals.  They  are  not  insects, 
although  they  are  like  insects  in  being  back- 
boneless  with  jointed  legs.  They  belong  in 
the  same  animal  group  with  lobsters  and 
crabs.  In  the  arachnid  family,  of  which  the 
spider  is  a  member,  there  are  more  than 
30,000  different  species. 


bear 
go 


Ques.:  Do  I  need  a  permit  to  keep  a  b 
cub  in  captivity  and  if  so,  how  do  I 
about  obtaining  such  a  permit? 

Ans.:  It  is  against  the  policy  of  the  Game 
Commission  to  issue  permits  to  keep  a  bear 
in  captivity  for  any  reason  whatsoever.  If 
you  are  now  holding  such  an  animal  in 
captivity,  we  would  suggest  that  you  con- 
tact your  local  game  warden  and  make 
immediate  plans  to  dispose  of  it. 
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"Let's  race." 


Ques.:  Would  you  please  publish  a  list  of 
the  commercial  trout  hatcheries  in  Vir- 
ginia? I  would  like  to  buy  fish  to  stock 
my  pond. 

Ans.:  There  are  no  commercial  trout  hatcheries 
in  Virginia.  Fish  for  stocking  private  ponds 
may  be  obtained  free  of  charge  by  making 
application  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Peach- 
tree-Seventh    Building,   Atlanta,   Georgia. 

Ques.:  Why  are  there  so  many  flies  as 
compared  with  other  forms  of  insect 
life  in  the  world? 

Ans.:  Flies  are  one  of  our  most  numerous 
insects  because  of  their  rapid  reproductive 
process.  From  egg  to  adulthood  in  the  life 
of  a  fly  is  a  period  of  less  than  10  days 
in  length.  A  female  fly  in  less  than  a  week 
after  birth  can  lay  its  first  batch  of  eggs. 
It  can  repeat  the  process  every  10  days. 
The  result  of  this  rapid  reproduction  process 
is  amazing— the  offspring  of  one  pair  of 
houseflies  during  a  period  from  mid  April 
to  September,  if  all  of  them  live,  would 
amount  to  335,923,200,000,000  flies. 


Ques. :  I  have  heard  it  said  that  elephants 
live  to  a  great  age.  Is  it  true  that  ele- 
phants have  the  longest  life-span  of 
any  animal? 

Ans.:  No,  it  is  not  true.  An  elephant  rarely 
reaches  the  century-mark.  The  giant  tortoise 
has  probably  the  longest  life-span.  Weigh- 
ing anywhere  from  500  to  600  pounds,  this 
tortoise  lives  from  200  to  300  years. 

Ques.:  How  fast  can  a  jack  rabbit  run? 
Is  it  the  fastest  existing  animal? 

Ans.:  A  jack  rabbit  can  run  as  fast  as  a  good 
race  horse,  often  obtaining  speeds  up  to  45 
miles  per  hour.  It  is  not  the  fastest  animal, 
however.  The  cheetah,  or  leopard,  has 
been  clocked  at  70  miles  per  hour  while 
deer  obtain  speeds  of  40  to  50  miles  an 
hour  and  antelopes  can  run  60  miles  per 
hour. 


Ques.:  What  is  the  largest  bird  on  earth 
today? 

Ans.:  Judging  purely  by  weight  and  bulk,  the 
largest  bird  now  alive  is  the  ostrich.  This 
bird  often  stands  more  than  eight  feet  tall 
and  weighs  frequently  300  or  more  pounds. 

Ques.:  There  is  a  tree  in  my  county  of 
Giles  which  looks  much  like  a  horse- 
chestnut.  It  grows  in  the  mountains 
and  has  large  compound  leaves  with 
5  to  7  leaflets  radiating  from  the  cen- 
ter. The  flowers  are  large  and  yellow- 
ish and  appear  in  clusters.  What  is  this 
tree? 

Ans.:  This  is  probably  the  yellow  buckeye 
(Aesculus  octandra).  It  is  common  to  the 
mountains  of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee 
and  finds  its  way  also  into  Virginia's  moun- 
tains. It  is  very  similar  to  the  cultivated 
horse-chestnut,  introduced  into  this  country 
from  the  Balkan  Peninsula;  it  has  7  obovate 
leaflets  while  the  buckeye  usually  has  five 
lanceolate  leaflets. 

Ques.:  Does  any  other  animal  have  an 
awful  odor  such  as  the  skunk  has? 

Ans.:  Yes.  Many  of  the  carnivores  and  some 
reptiles  have  obnoxious  odors.  The  odor 
given  off  by  an  angered  or  excited  weasel 
or  mink  can  be  just  as  offensive  and  nause- 
ating as  that  emitted   by  the  skunk. 

Ques.:  Why  do  whales  blow  spouts  of 
water  into  the  air? 

Ans.:  Whales  DO  NOT  blow  water  into  the 
air!  After  making  a  dive,  the  whale  comes 
to  the  surface  and  exhales  through  his  nasal 
openings  in  the  top  of  his  head.  This  col- 
umn of  exhaled  warm  air  immediately 
condenses  to  water  vapor  upon  contact  with 
the  surrounding  cool  atmosphere.  This  old 
belief  that  a  whale  spouts  water  Is  only  o 
misconception. 

Ques.:  There  is  an  old  saying  "deaf  as  an 
adder"  which  I  have  heard  often.  Are 
snakes    really    deaf? 

Ans.:  Yes.  Snakes  have  no  ears  as  such  at  all, 
and  no  other  discoverable  specific  auditory 
apparatus. 
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Kerr  Reservoir  ''Interstate  Fishing  Regulations' 

Included  here  is  the  reciprocal  ngreement  drawn  up  bettveen  the  I\orth  Carolina  W'^ildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission and  the  Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  governing  fishing  regulations  in  Kerr  Res- 
ervoir, lying  partly  in  Virginia  and  partly  in  North  Carolina.  This  mutual  agreement  is  now  in  effect  on  the 
John  H.  Kerr  Reservoir. 

AN  AGREEMENT  FOR  THE  RECIPROCAL  HONORING  OF  VALID  FISHING  LICENSES  AND  PER- 
MITS ISSUED  BY  THE  STATES  OF  VIRGINIA  AND  NORTH  CAROLINA,  AS  AUTHORITY  FOR  FISH- 
ING IN  CERTAIN  PARTS  OF  THE  JOHN  H.  KERR  RESERVOIR,  LYING  IN  AND  BETWEEN  THE 
STATES  OF  VIRGINIA  AND  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

WHEREAS,  the  John  H.  Kerr  Reservoir,  otherwise  known  as  Buggs  Island  Reservoir,  lies  partly  in  Meck- 
lenburg, Charlotte,  and  Halifax  counties  in  Virginia,  and  partly  in  Warren,  Vance,  and  Granville  counties  in 
North  Carolina,  and 

WHEREAS,  sports  fishermen  from  both  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  use  this  reservoir  for  fishing,  and 
WHEREAS,  the  best  interests  and  convenience  of  the  citizens  and  others  from  both  states  would  be  served 
by  the  establishment  of  a  reciprocal  sports  fishing  license  agreement, 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  it  is  agreed  by  and  between  the  Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 
and  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  representing  the  states  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
respectively,  that: 

1.  State  resident  fishing  licenses  and  state  non-resident  fishing  licenses  and  the  3  consecutive  day  special 
non-resident  fishing  licenses  legally  obtained  from  the  Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries,  or 
the  state  resident  fishing  permits  and  the  non-resident  fishing  permits  legally  obtained  from  the  North  Caro- 
lina Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  or  the  duly  authorized  representatives  of  either,  shall  be  honored  and 
accepted  as  legal  authority  to  fish  only  by  means  of  rod  and  reel,  or  hook  and  line,  or  by  casting,  in  the  areas 
included  within  that  portion  of  John  H.  Kerr  Reservoir  described  in  the  following  paragraph.  Other  fishing 
licenses,  permits,  or  privileges  of  either  state  will  not  be  reciprocally  honored. 

2.  The  waters  in  which  state  resident  fishing  licenses  and  state  non-resident  fishing  licenses  or  non-resident 
special  fishing  licenses  and  permits  issued  by  Virginia  or  North  Carolina  shall  be  reciprocally  honored  shall  be 
all  those  lying  east  of  U.  S.  Route  15  highway  bridge  near  Clarksville,  Virginia,  to  the  Reservoir  dam,  inclu- 
ding all  tributary  waters  lying  in  either  Virginia  or  North  Carolina  which  are  accessible  by  boat  from  the 
main  body  of  the  reservoir,  or  from  sub-impoundments  lying  east  of  the  said  highway  bridge. 

3.  There  shall  be  no  closed  season  on  the  taking  of  fish  in  the  waters  described  above.  Maximum  numbers, 
and  minimum  sizes,  of  fish  taken  from  the  waters  subject  to  this  agreement  are  as  follows: 


GAME  FISH  SPECIES 

Jack  (Chain  pickerel) 

Walleye  (Pike-perch) 

Black  bass,  consisting  of  Kentucky  or  Spotted, 
Smallmouth  &  Largemouth 

White  Bass 

Striped  Bass 

Rock  Bass  (Red-eye) 

Pan  Fish,  consisting  of  crappies.  Yellow  Perch, 
White  Perch,  Warmouth  or  Open-mouth, 
Redbreast   or   Robin,    Bluegill   or    Bream, 
and  all  other  species  of  Sunfish  Perch  or 
Pickerel  not  specifically  listed  above. 

NON-GAME  FISH,  including  all  species  not  listed 
as  game  fish. 


CREEL  LIMIT 

12 
5 

8 
(in  aggregate) 

8 

15 

10 

25 
(in  aggregate) 


none 


SIZE  LIMIT 

none 

15 

10 

10 

12 

none 

none 


4.  This  agreement  applies  only  to  state  resident  fishing  licenses  and  state  non-resident  fishing  licenses  and 
special  non-resident  fishing  licenses  and  permits,  and  to  seasons,  sizes,  and  limits  of  fish  which  may  be  legally 
taken  in  the  waters  subject  to  this  agreement. 

5.  This  agreement  shall  remain  in  effect  from  May  4,  10!i3.  until  ninety  days  from  the  date  of  written  notice 
of  discontinuance  given  by  either  party  to  the  other,  and,  further,  this  agreement  may  be  amended  by  mutual 
consent  of  the  two  Commissions  at  any  time. 


